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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 
NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—“ Taytor BroruErs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the TuHEosroma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“For Home@oratus and InvALips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 








y BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON, 


SUITABLE FOR 
ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON 


This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found unsurpassed for 
Machine or Hand Sewing. 


SEWING —"22oS— 
COTTON. ="! 


TATTING COTTON, 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


J. & P. COAT 





Pee 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 















































Part LXXXIII., New Szerrmes.—Novemsgr, 1875. 


_ALL THE YEAR ROUND | ADVERTISER. | 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDs. 


SIMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
“ removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRYS COCOA 


In %-lb. and Y%-lb, Packets. 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
Purchasers should ask specially for “Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 

















descriptions. 


distinguish it from other varieties. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”’”—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
SOLD IN 


SEE NAME ON LABEL. Bottles as 
‘ Wine, at 3s., 5s., and 9s. 
Lozenges, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
Globules, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 
And Powder, in l-ounce Bottles, at 5s. each, 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


N.B.—Ask for MORSON’S PREPARATIONS. 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


BE. MOFRDER, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
TLIUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 
Slang WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD 


SPECIALITIES. 





a QUININE WINE. 





~~ RELISH. 





fer sres BAKING POWDER. 





R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


cs) The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
> ‘ws boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s, 6d., and 2s, Tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


TORR SFALTEE: RE LISsEi. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


B neo . This cheap and excellent Sanee makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
ae more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 























rg Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. each. 
Prigaied by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO., Leeds. 


GOODALL'S QUININE WINE. 


, The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy known 
— % for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, dc. &c. Restores delicate invalids to 
' health and vigour. 


pu Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 1/2d., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each Bottle, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


Dr. ELASSALIES FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Dr. Arrnur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ and 
Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite for the 
full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self-digestive. 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 28., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s., and 28s, each. 


MANUFAGTURERS—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE « Co, LeeDs. 


A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the “Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post Free on application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.8 ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLBLICO, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS, 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


A NEW POEM. By ROBERT BROWNING. | NEW NOVELS. 


A LIFE OF THE BARL OF MAYO, Fourth ONWARDG! BUT WHITHER ? A Life Study. 
Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Admin- | By A. E. N. Bewrcxs, Author of “ Lonely Carlotta,” “‘ The 
istration. By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., a. Director- | Last of the Jerninghsms,” &c. Two Volumes. 

General of Statistics to the Government of India, Author 
of “Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘ Orissa,” &c, 2 vols. 4, Ri NOVEL. By Holme Lee. In One 
demy 8vo, 24s. 

y Ben, GWILLIANS of BRYN GWILLIAN. Two 

BES ATE on the PETEREAL PORPTT ot EA. | vam. 

y the late » 0 ndia 
Civil Service, some time Acting Foreign Secretary to the | SS ee om me mR » FrankSert 


yovernment of India. Edited. with a Memoir and Notes. } 
by W. W. HUNTER, B.A., LL.D. With a Portrait of the |A WINTER STORY. By the Author of “The 

















Author. 8vo. Rose-Garden.” 
POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary | a ol BLANTYRE, By Mrs, Mair, Two 


Studies. By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. Crown 

8vo. 9s. SEERBORES ; 7 a= House %, ne Bout 
SELECTIONS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED! “Grey's Court, &c. Three Volumes. — 

PAPERS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Richard A. Proctor, MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


B.A. Author of ‘‘ The Borderland of Science,” &c. With 
, A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S 
a Photographic Portrait. Crown 8vo. WORKS will be published in Monthly Volumes, each 
THE LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS./| Volume illustrated with a Vignette te Title page, Drawn by 
Essays on Social Subjects. By ‘“‘JACOB OMNIUM.” | ARTHUR Brenee and Engrayed by J var, Large 


With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, | crown 8vo * 
M.P., and Two Portraits. OLD KENSINGTON. The First Volume of the 


Bart., 
JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Richara| ""®*** now ready. Price @s. 
ROWE, Author of ** Episodes of an Obscure Life,” NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
** Toiling and Moiling,” &c. The LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 


BRONTE (Currer Bux), and her Sisters, EMILY and 

EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev.| ANNE BRONTE (Exvx1s and Acton Brut). In Seven 
HARRY JONES, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the- | 4ronthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
East, some time Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Soho. cloth, peieo 5s. per ms ng . y 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections The following are the principal Illustrations. 


to Literature and Dogma. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Vol. 1. JANE EYRE.—Gateshead Hall—School at Cowan 
Bridge—Thornfield Moor House—Ferndean Manor. 


LORENZO de’ MEDICL the M ificent. By | Vol. 2. SHIRLEY,—Nunneley Wood—Hollow’s Mill—Yorke’s 





ALFRED VON REUMONT. Translated from the House—Fieldhead—Briarfield Church. 
German by ROBERT HARRISON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. | Vol. 3. Vase P en ey ope» of 
a eck—Ga tte— 
NOTES on the CLIMATE of the EARTH, Past a ee Oe eee 
and Present. By Captain R. A. BARGEAUNT. Royal | yo], 4. The PROFESSOR and PORMS.—Portrait of Rev. 
Engineers. With Diagrams. 4s. [This day. Patrick Bronté—Rue Royale, Brussels—Protestant 


: Cemetery, Brussela—View on the Moors. 
MEMOIRS of CAMILLE DESMOULINS. Trans- yol.5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY.— 
lated from the French. With a Steel Portrait, Wuthering Heights—View on the Moors—Distant 

: aa View of Haworth Church—Snow Scene. 
The REVISED THEORY of LIGHT. Section 1: |v.) ¢ TENANT of WILDFELL HALL.—Wildfell} Hall— 


the Principles of the Harmony of Colour. By W. CAVE _ : 
THOMAS, Author of ‘The Science of Moderation,” |v.) 7 Bay ag ot en 
**Symmetrical Education,” &c. 2s. 6d. [This day. om ve y = r ~aambeserrd 

3 . Bronté —Casterton School—Roe Head—Haworth 


Parsonage and Church—The Bronté Waterfall, 


The KING’S SACRIFICE, and other Poems. 
The first volume, *‘ Jane Byre,” is now ready, Price 5s, 


Feap. 8vo. 





HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER, 
Each Work complete in One Volume. Price 2s, 6d. and 2s. each, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO”S POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 


Comprising Works by some of the most eminent modern writers, including The Bronte Stsrers, 
W. M. Tuackeray, Grorce Exior, Cuartes REapr, ANTHONY Troiiopr, Mrs. Gasket, Leicu 
Hunt, Winkie Cotnins, Horme Ler, Erckmann-Cuatrian, THE AvtrHor or “JoHN Hatirax,” 
Hamitton Aipr, THE AutTHoR or “Tue Rosz GaRpEN,” &c, 

Lists post free on application, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


2 
<= 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


ONIHLIAIAL 
ASW 


Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





MRS. JOHNSON’S 


AMERICAN 


SOOTHING SYRUP. 


EXTERNAL USE ONLY. 


ConvULSIONS IN TEETHING.—The 
nursery has no more innocent help 


MRS. JOHNSON'S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which, applied to the Infant’s 
gums, relieves the pain and pre- 
vents convulsions. The article is 
deservedly popular. See thename 
of ‘‘Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 
Street, London,” is on the Govern- 
ment Stamp. Sold by all Chemists, 
at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 


1 CLARKE'S | 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 


DR. ROBERTS'S 





GELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 


A m > . . | 
Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- 


able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 


One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood | 


and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a 
mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes. 
1s, 14d., 2s. Od., 48. 6d., 11s., and 22s. : 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at 
their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


[HOLLOWAY’S: PILLS 














THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the | 


Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH AND 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 


THE NEW CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Indispensable in every house, 
and undamageable by heat or damp. 
Price (securely packed), £3 3s. 

THE CASE is metal bronzed (the 
design being beautifully brought 
out), and formsa striking orna- 
ment for the dining-room, hall, 
library, counting-house, &c. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, 
striking hours in full, and one at 
each half-hour, andisa sound move- 
ment, keeping accuratetime. Ithas 
white enamel dial and crystal glass, 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, 
the kind which, from its conve- 
nient size, precision, and non- 
liability to injury, has come into 
such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is gra- 
duated to both the Fahrenheit and 
Reaumur scales, 

Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Novelties in Clocks, Ane- 
roids, and Watches jree by Post on 
application. 

“The Aneroid alone is worth the 
money.” —Field. 

Complete treatise on Aneroids sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


J. J. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 56, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTaBLISHED Forty YEarRs. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 


Height, 27 inches. 














None genuine unless signed 


Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 





_BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


us preparation is one of the benefits which 
- the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
| mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
| century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
| romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
| 80 fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
| tacking any vital part. 


| Sold by all Medicine Vendors, Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 








} 
| 
| 
{ 








GLASS SHADES. 
TABLE GLASS 


F ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CON NSERVATORIES, 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


sani 


> 


FOR TABLE E DECORATION, 


CEORCE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN. Lea | 





| 


ROW AND» 


ACASSAR 0) 
36 7's 106 


PROMOTES THE GROWJH oF, PRESERVES, 
AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 


HEMIST m PE 


FOR ‘ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 
ROWLAND’S EKALYDOR, 
for imparting a softness and delicacy to the Skin. 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
for preserving and giving a Pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
ROWLAND’S EUKONIA 


is a new Toilet Powder for the face and skin ; ladies will find 


Price 


|it the best ever yet produced, giving to the complexion a 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


KEATING’S COUGH 


LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purest articles. These Lozenges contain no 


opium or any deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate | 


can take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial | 
effect is speedy and certain. This old unfailing family 
remedy is daily recommended by the most eminent Phy 81- 
cians for the eure of 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by 


Tuomas KeatinG, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold 
by all Chemists, in boxes, Is. 1d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


SYMINCTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR 


Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re- 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of 
Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; ox 
in Tins, ls., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. 
Sold everywhere. 





blooming purity of transparent delicacy. Price 3s. per box, 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers and Hairdressers. 


BROKEN !! 


DAVY’S 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
China, Glass, Earthenware, Wood, 
Cabinet Work, and Fancy 
Articles. 

Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 

See the name of ‘‘ E. DAVY,” the 
original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 

BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 


READE’S. 








OITROUS SALINE. 


This Preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing 
draught, immediately relieving Headache, Acidity, Bilious- 
ness, Sickness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influ- 
|enza, Skin Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue 
‘excess of acid in the sysiem. Its use prevents and cures 
Fevers, Small Pox, Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Para- 
lysis, all of which arise from too large an amount of acid 
elements in the body. Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or 
coated, this Saline is the best of all remedies. Sold by most 
Chemists, in Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls, 
each. Sent by Rail direct from the Makers, on receipt of 
30, 54, or 132 stamps. 


SOLE MAKERS— 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
Lonpow Acrnts: SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford Street. 
Eptnzureu : DUNCAN; FLOCKHART & CO. 
Giascow: Tue ArotnecarrEs’ Co. 





Cox's 
SCIENTIFIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


) ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS AND BELLS FOR PRACTICAL USE. 
Induction Coils and Illuminated Gassiot Tubes. 
r PNEUMATICS, MAGNETISM, STEAM ENGINES, AND FRICTIONAL 


ELECTRICITY. 


Separate Parts of Instruments for Amateurs, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, POST FREE TWO STAMPS, 


FREDERICK J. COX, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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BILDLIARDS. 
THURSTON & CO.,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814, N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 




















BORWICK’S 


» GOLD MEDAL Se ey < | 
wi BAKING, POWDER y 


Has been owestes THREE MEDALS for its “SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. —o- delicious 


Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
x 2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d., Is., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 


Sold everywhere in 1 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


GRHA'T SAVING. 


FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, AT PRIME COST. 


Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Muslins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 
ings, Under-clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 
ings, &c., cut in any lengths ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., EXHIBITION OF 1262, 
UBLIN, 1865; AND OPORT( 


IMPERISH. ABLE T ESSELATED and | 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 














| The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
| and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling x off, and induce a luxuriant growth. 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- 
fied statement. During that time it has been used by many 
combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for or: dinery floors | thousands of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the 
and their perish abl ty werinn P saw - : Co. SP atte: sebeat 0 pth work | expectations of a ri tional purchaser. Sold by all Chemists 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, to; wi sign ar " . 
and estimates for ev a kind of floor and wall iling 4 ae special may'l be and Perfumers throughout the world, price ¢¢. 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s ony hester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, fohn 
Dahon St poet, and London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West | Depots:—114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON; & 
—_ ) 
——. iverpool Agents—] ¢ HN POWELL and Co., 10, St. G 3 rge’s 35, BOULRVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. { 
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MUSIC BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


FRANZ Aue’ NEw TWwo- PART sO SONGS. MACFARREN'S FAVOURITE VOCAL TRIOS. 
he Land beyond the Skies. The Troubadour. Soprano, contralto, and bass. 3s. 
Sweet Nightingale, thou Gentle Bird, | The Knight’s Return. Soprano, contralto, and bass. 3s. 
ben ve Snows are Filed. | Etenet in Sleep my Lady Lies. Soprano, contralto, and 
pringtim | ass. 3s. 
Sent for 2s. each. The Warrior. Ladies’ voices. 3s. 
NEW SONGS, BY LANGDON COLBORNE,, The Bellringers. Soprano, tenor, and bass. 3s. 
Mus. Bac., Cantab. | Half-price 
Oh, Silver River. Words by Thomas Hood. 3s. } F 
Morn and Night. 90 - 3s, J. &. MOLLOY’S CHARMING SONGS. 
The Beacon Light. 3s. } Finette. 4s. 
WwW. C. LEVET'S POPULAR SONGS. Little Maid of China, 4s, 
nn oaegy Bey Gitane (C to“ - p Half-price. 
aritana. itana (Companion to “ Esmeralda. 8, 
The King poe tin Beggar Maid. 3s. i | PINSUTI’S MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
Beautiful Dreams. 4s. A Little Cloud. 
The Magic of Music. 4s. Fly Forth, O Gentle Dove. 
Sweet little Bird on the Bough. 4s, I Love my Love. 
Two Hearts that beatas One. 4s. The Raft. 
Half-price. | Sent for 2s. each. 








Duff & Stewart’s Magazine of Posuiar Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
VOCAL BEAUTIES of the ITALIAN OPERA. |DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE, No. 


T ‘4 ny ] inn ail ¥ price 1s. Humorous Songs by various Composers. 
DUFF and STEWART'S MAGAZINE, No. 9, price 1s. | Johnny Sands. J. Sinclair. | It’s all the same to Sam. 


Remember(Lucrezia Borgia). | O, my country (Nino). Verdi. | Aby ssinian Gold. G.W. Hunt. Ps W. Hunt. 
Donizetti. last to the minstrel’s lay. TheCharming Young Widow. | I'm a timid nervous Man. 


Come, music, with thy softest - or. W. H. Cove. W.!Cherry. 
tone (I Lombardi). Verdi. | —— gene, Sage Two in the Morning. C. H. Perfection. A. Vance. 
Like some bright bird (Lindi | O, wilt thou leave thy wpe | R. Marriott. | Beer. A. Vance. 
di Chamouni). Donizetti. home ? (Nino). Verdi. TheWreck off London Bridge. The Widow Malone. J. Russell. 
Slowly the day is fading (Er- There’s a secret (Lucresia | G. W. Hunt. {son. | Courting’s very charming. J. 
nani). Verdi. Borgia). Donizetti. Whisky and Water. C.Hodg-| Blewitt. 
Fate decrees that we should Far, far from thee (La Favo- | | DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE, No. 12, 
sever (Lucia). Donizetti. rita). Donizetti. price ls. Favourite Songs by various Composers. 
| Sweet love, good night to The oak and the sapling. H. 
DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE, No. 10,/ thee. J. i. Hatton. Smart. 
price 1s. Characteristic Songs by Samuel Lover. Look always on the sunny | Bright days will come again. 
side. E. L. Hime. | J. Morgan. 
I'm not myself at all. | Molly Carew. The Dream of other days. ; The Vesper Chime. G. Linley. 
Mother, he’s going away. The Whistlin’ Thief. } Colonel M. Bruce. | The old garden gate. J. W. 
Widow Machree. 'Oh! Molly, I can’t say your | The nearest way home. L.| Hobbs. 
The Irish Mule Driver. | honest: Arditi. I like to sing the old songs. 
I'll never forget that, Ma’am, | The ya Addresses of | O give me back but yester- C. Hodgson. 
The Birth of St. Patrick. | Mr. Shea. day. F. Romer. None can tell. G. B. Allen. 
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If there are — Laprzs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


As supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 


And to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United Kingdom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas, 
Supersedes Wine in many Households. A most valuable Tonic, 42s, net per Dozen, pre-paid, 
Carriage free in England. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“THE SPORTSMAN’S SPECIAL QUALITY.” 


50s. net per Dozen, pre-paid. Carriage Free in England. 


This quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless distinctly and specially ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Saccharine than the above ** Queen's Quality,” and has been specially prepared for the Hunting Field, &c. 


Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 


T GRANT, DISTILLERY, MATDSTONE. 
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192, FLEET STREET, 
AND 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


THE VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 


COMBINES TOTAL FREEDOM FROM GREASE WITH A PERFECTLY SMOOTH SURFACE, 
Samples sent post-free for Eighteen Stamps. 


The Best and Cheapest House ‘in London for STATIONERY. 


Travelling Writing Cases, Inkstands, Bags, Desks, and every requisite for the Tourist. 











NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT | THE NAME OF J. AND J. CASH. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS #4 | EVERYWHERE. 


" Frilling 


THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS > GREAT STOVE COMPE! ITION AT LONDON. 





204 STOVES AND RANGES IN COMPE TITION BY ALL THE EMINENT CONSTRUCTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS, 
The full and severe TRIALS and TESTING OPERATIONS extending over the whole of the year 1874, and resulting in 


SMITH AND WELLSTOOD, 
OF THE COLUMBIAN STOVE WORKS 
(London Show Rooms, No. 2, LUDGATE CIRCUS), 


OCCUPYING THE HIGHEST POSITION FOR EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY, AND BEING DECLARED BY THE 
RECORDS OF ALL THE TRIALS 


FIRST AND BEST, 


AND THEIRS, OVER ALL OTHER APPROVED APPARATUS, COMING UP TO AND GOING BEYOND THE 
PRINCIPAL AND REQUIRED STANDARDS, UPON 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. LESS FUEL. 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLIC ‘ATION. 


2, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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HALVES. 


AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” “AT HER MERCY,” &c, &. 


q —_—o—- 
CHAPTER XX. A SHIPWRECK. 


Up to the time of my arrival at the 
Rectory, Gertrude had never expressed a 
wish to stray beyond the house and grounds 
into the beautiful landscape they com- 
manded, and, knowing Mrs. Hastings’s 
objection to locomotion, she had even de- 
clined her invitation to do so; but I was 
not to be balked of the pleasure I had 
promised myself in introducing her to the 
} fair scenes which had once, in default of a 
living subject, inspired my youthfu! muse. 
On that very Monday, when I was to have 
returned to my legal bondage, for example, 
we spent the live-long autumn day together 
on Gray Gable. I led her through the 
| hazel copse, all in shade, where hidden 

brooks scattered their green coolness, and 
made a murmur which the ring-doves 
echoed overhead; I led her through the 
pastures full of kine, and, standing on the 
high-built, loose-stone walls, I took her 
dainty hand in mine, and could not choose 
but squeeze it as I helped her to ascend 
them. Then, down upon the other side, I 
| waited with spread arms, while she made 
up her mind to risk the fali, and, risking, 
jumped—oh joy !—within their circuit. I 
led her dry-shod across the trembling peat- 
bog, threading the mazes of the sluggish 
stream, its presence shown by fluffy cotton 
plant and pure forget-me-nots. I led her 
} o’er the purpling heather, where the grouse 
whirred up beneath her foot so suddenly 
that it brought the flush into her cheek, 





and whence, for many a mile, stretched 


SSS SS EE 


lake and feli; but I would not let her turn 
her shapely head to view them. 

“Wait! wait!” said I, and led her to 
the summit of the fell, where the mountain 


} 


| 


air was wild to kiss her, and all the moun- } 


tain world lay peak on peak beneath us, 

turquoise-set with lake and tarn, and at 

the verge of all the glimmering sea ! 
“Now look!” cried I; “now look!” 


Gertrude had a soul that could appreciate |} 


such a scene, and all my poet’s fondness 
for that noble spectacle was doubled at 
the sight of her enjoyment. 

Charming as were our mountain rambles, 
I think our excursions on the lake were 
even more to our taste. We had but one 
old flat-bottomed boat at Stanbrook—a 
punt with oars—as safe as the Ark, and 





which drew but very little water; and in 
this we visited every creek and cove in 
search of subjects for Gerty’s sketch-book, 
or to pluck lilies wherewith to set forth 
our modest dinner-table at home. 

Gerty had a taste for table decoration, 
with which she easily inoculated my aunt, 
and our meals were served in a very bower. 
But the chief of all our lake amusements 
was what we were wont to term “ explo- 
rations.” There were numberless little 
brooks that ran into Stanbrook Mere, and 
one or two Lilliputian rivers, their embou- 
chures mostly hidden by rushes, and whose 
very existence was probably undreamed of 
by the aborigines. It was our delight to 
make acquaintance with the windings of 


these unknown streams, and to discover, ‘ 


a la Livingstone, their sources. When we 


had once pushed through the feathery | 


barrier that fringed their mouths and 
towered far above us, we found ourselves 
in a little world of our own, concealed alike 





from land and lake. The high banks hid | 
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our low-lying craft, and greatly astonished 
were the cattle in the pastures to see two 


human heads pass noiselessly through the | 


midst of them. None of our own race did 
we ever meet with, but, doubtless, from 
that circumstance the number of our other 
fellow-creatures seemed infinite. The rabbit 
‘fondled his own foolish face” close be- 
side us, as we took our noiseless way ; the 
hare squatted unconcerned, or hopped at 
leisure from field to wood; the squirrel 
hung upon the boughs beneath which we 
pushed, and stared at us with wondering 
eyes; the rat splashed from his home at 
our approach, then slid without sound 
beneath us. The water-world was even 
more thickly populated than the land. The 
air was alive with gorgeous dragon flies, 
which, “‘swift and free, like golden boats on 
a sunny sea,” flashed incessantly about us, 
or, settling on rush and flower, tipped them 
with fairy flame. The stream was literally 

aved with lilies, which, with the trees 
that arched our way, made navigation slow, 
but, ah! not tedious. Our whole progress 
was a poem. We explored as far as the 
boat would go, perhaps for a mile or more, 
sometimes arriving at a farmhouse, which 
never before had received visitors by such 
a mode of transit, nor knew that the brook 
that fringed its fields was a “silent high- 
way.” 

Such simple leaves from our home diary 
may seem scarce worth the printing; yet, 
as a brief record of human happiness, here 
let them stand. 

It was not long before “Brother Alec’s ” 
health became so critical that we had little 
zest for such pleasures. Dr. Wilde was 
compelled to own that the danger was 
more imminent than he had expected in 
so short a period. The case, as regarded 
saving life, was hopeless, but a prolonga- 
tion of it might possibly be secured by a 
more complete change than was afforded 
by Stanbrook. He recommended sea air. 
Of course the patient’s relatives were at 
once communicated with. They had silently 
acquiesced, not only in his continuance at 
the Rectory, but at my own residence 
there with Gertrude. 

It was well understood by Mrs. Rae- 
burn that “Mr. Alexander” desired us 
both to be with him, and, perhaps, she 
clung to the hope that her thus acceding 
to his wishes would, notwithstanding 
all his protestations, be found to be not 
without its reward hereafter. At all 
events, we had been left for weeks under 
the same roof. Even now, when it was 





decided to remove the invalid, Gertrude 
and I were to stay on together at the 
Rectory, while Mark and his wife ac- 
companied Brother Alec to a small seaport 
on the western coast. John was, in the 
meantime, to manage his father’s business 
at Kirkdale, as best he could; and, as there 
were naturally many arrangements to be 
made in view of this, the attorney excused 
himself from coming in person to fetch his 
brother. Mrs. Raeburn herself was to do 
this, and my aunt could scarcely do less 
than invite her to spend the day with us 
and her cousin, which accordingly was done. 

It must be premised that, though brother 
Alec had been medically “sentenced to 
death,” and was in appearance greatly 
worse than he had been when he left the 
Priory, he was by no means confined to 
his own apartment, but took his meals 
with the family, and even retired to rest 
no earlier than the rest of us. When it 
was proposed to alter our dinner-hour on 
this particular occasion, in order that he 
might arrive at home before nightfall, he 
combated that idea, and, Dr. Wilde being 
appealed to, agreed with him. 

Notwithstanding that our guest was so 
confirmed an invalid, and therefore, to 
some extent, a burden to our household, 
there was none in it, I think, bat was 
sorry for his approaching departure. Un- 
like most persons in his sad condition, he 
was considerate, as well as kind, to all, 
and his generosity was lavish. As for our- 
selves, including even my aunt, we should 
have been better pleased if he had stayed 
on with us to the last; but, confessedly 
small as was the chance of his being bene- 
fited by removal, no opposition could, of 
course, be made to the medical recommen- 
dation. His gratitude manifested itself 
in a thousand ways, and his especial favour 
to myself was shown upon my birthday, 
which happened to take place at this period, 
by the present of a beautiful little skiff, 
which made the ancient pair-oar punt, as it 
lay beside it in the boat-house, look dingy 
and undignified enough. He had also pur- 
chased a horse for Gertrude, on which she 
sometimes accompanied my uncle on his 
rides; and seeing that Mrs. Hastings had 
a passion for such ornaments, he had in- 
creased my aunt’s stock of jewellery by a 
magnificent diamond ring, for which it was 
a marvel to me how she found a vacant 
space on her fingers. 

On the morning of his departure, which 
he believed to be his final farewell, he had 
a private talk with each of us. 
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“Tf I have been disappointed in my kins- 
folk, Harry,” said he to me, in the difficult 
and almost painful fashion in which his 
disease now compelled him to speak, “I 
have found dear friends where 1 had not 
looked for them. God bless you, lad; and, 
above all things, take care of Gerty.” 

I thought this injunction had reference 
to our future, and I confessed my hope 
that Ishould prove worthy of such a wife, in 
case I should be so blessed as to secure her. 

“ Yes, yes,” sighed he, “‘you were made 
for one another, you two.” Then he re- 
lapsed into silence, sunk in dreams, doubt- 
less, of his own far-back youth, and of the 
wife he was about to rejoin in heaven, from 
which he roused himself to shake my hand, 
and once more murmur, “ Take care of 
Gerty.” 

Mrs. Raeburn arrived in a very gracious 
mood, and full of thanks to my aunt for 
her kindness to “‘Mr. Alexander.” She 
expressed herself delighted at the improve- 
ment in Gertrude’s health, and professed 
so great an interest in her occupations, 
while at Stanbrook, that the dear girl had 
to take her to the stable and the boat- 
house, where, no doubt, she appraised in 
her own mind the cost of both horse and 
skiff. When my aunt (rather maliciously) 
drew her attention to the diamond ring, 
her visitor could not restrain a snort of 
indignation. 

“That must have cost a pretty penny,” 
was her significant remark ; and the idea 
of so much money having gone out of the 
family so weighed upon her spirits that, 
though she was wont to take advantage of 
all gratuitous entertainments to the utter- 
most, she scarcely touched a morsel at 
dinner. 

After a most sad parting—for how 
should it not have been sad, when we 
never thought to meet him more, and poor 
Gerty could not say, “I hope to see you 
better,” without tears that belied her 
words — brother Alec went off in the 
yellow fly, with Mrs. Raeburn beside him, 
very fussy and attentive about his supple- 
mentary cushions. It was a lovely evening, 
and Gerty and I ran across the lawn to 
wave our last adieu to him, as he passed 
by the stone steps; but by that time he 
was leaning back with his eyes closed, as 
though utterly prostrated by his emotions. 
Mrs. Raeburn seemed to have already ex- 
hausted her solicitude on his account, and 
was gazing intently on the lake—so neither 
noticed our presence. We stood together 
in sad silence, watching the vehicle till it 








was hidden by an angle of the road. The 
noise made by its retreating wheels, and 
the murmur of a distant beck from the 
hill above us, alone disturbed the hush of 


night; the moon was rising and ploughing . 


a silver furrow across the mere. 

“How beautiful it would be upon the 
lake to-night, Gerty!” saidI. “Would you 
like a row on the water?” 

Gertrude eagerly, though gravely, as- 
sented. -There was something, doubt- 
less, consonant with her solemn thoughts, 
in the suggestion which, with me also, 
had not been a mere pleasurable im- 
pulse. Our talk, as we went towards 
the boat- house, was of brother Alec, 
and of the slender probability that we 
should ever see him alive again. It had 
been my intention to use the skiff, but 
the key of its chain, which was generally 
hung on a particular nail, was nowhere to 
be found; this was the more singular, 
since, when Gertrude had brought Mrs. 
Raeburn down to the boat-house, she had 
left her there to fetch this very key from 
the house, in order that she might take 
her a few yards in the new boat, and she 
seemed quite positive about having hung 
it on the nail, as usual, when the little 
voyage was over. However, since the key 
was not there, I proposed, with a young 
man’s impatience of anything opposing 
itself to his pleasure, to file away the chain 
—for the place was tool-house as well as 
boat-house; but Gertrude said, “To do 
that would be a pity, why not take the 
old punt?” So this we did. It had served 
our turn well enough until the skiff had 
put us out of conceit with it, but it was 
certainly not an Al craft. In that portion 
of it where Gertrude and I sat, it was 
tolerably dry, but on the other side of the 
“well” there was generally a little water, 
which washed and rippled as we moved. 
There seemed to be more leakage than 
usual this evening, but, nevertheless, in 
we got, and a few strokes carried us into 
deep water. I pulled on, talking in a low 
voice to Gerty on the sad subject that oc- 
cupied our thought, neither of us taking 
much heed to external objects, when sud- 
denly I became conscious that the boat was 
“dragging” in a very unusual manner; 
it seemed also to be lower in the water 
than when we started. 

Something in the expression of my face 
caused Gertrude the next instant to look 
round, and she then exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Harry, the punt is full of water! It is al- 
most up to the well !” 
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By that time I knew that it was sinking 
under us, and was debating in my mind 
what was to be done. We were nearly 
in the centre of the lake, at least a quarter 
of a mile from the nearest land, and Ger- 
trude could not swim a stroke. The lake 
was very deep, nor was there another boat 
upon it, except the skiff that lay locked 
in the boat-house, to bring us aid. 

“We are sinking, Harry! Is it not so?” 
asked Gertrude in solemn tones, and re- 
garding me very earnestly. “Take off 
your boots and swim to land.” 

I did not heed her for the moment, for 
I was looking about me for a certain 
object, near to that spot, and which the 
moon might be bright enough to show me. 

“ Why should we both drown, Harry ?” 
continued she, piteously; “you cannot save 
me, but you may still save yourself.” 

“Thank God,” cried I, “there is the 
flag!” and I pulled frantically to where a 
metal pennant on an iron staff stood a few 
inches above the water. This was a mark 
my uncle had caused to be put up since 
the arrival of the skiff, to show the pre- 
sence of a hidden rock, which in dry 
weather, such as the present, came near 
enough to the surface of the lake to injure 
such a craft, though the punt, being flat- 
bottomed, could at all times float over it. 

We were now close to this object, and I 
bade Gerirnde seize the staff, and hold to 
it. When we ceased to move, the boat did 
not fill quite so rapidly, and I had time to 
throw off my boots and prepare for the 
task before me. 

“When the boat goes down, Gerty,” 
cried I, earnestly, “you must cling to 
the flag, while I swim to fetch the skiff. 
If you do not lose your nerve, and thereby 
let go your hold, you will be safe, for the 
rock will sustain you.” 

I was quite ready now; we were close 
together, her face, white with terror, and 
looking in the pale moonlight of an un- 
earthly beauty, was close to mine. I 
kissed it for the first time—alas! I feared 
it was also for the last. 

“My darling,” I murmured, “keep up 
your heart. Do not look on the water, 
lest you grow faint with fear; shut your 
eyes, or look on the hills.” 

At that supreme moment (so curious 
are the workings of the human mind) I 
remembered that phrase of the Psalmist, 
“T will lift up my eyes to the hills, from 
whence cometh my help,” as though it 
had some literal reference to our emer- 


gency. 











“T shall pray to God, and think of 
naught but Him, and you, Harry,” an- 
swered Gertrude, calmly. 

No help of man was indeed to be hoped 
for. If boats could have been procured, 
there was nobody to man them; the 
scattered population of Stanbrook had by 
this time retired to rest; not a light was 
to be seen, except from the window of the 
Rectory drawing-room, where my aunt 
and uncle, seated by the tea-urn, were 
wondering, no doubt, what had become of 
their “young people.” Inexorable Nature 
looked down upon us on all sides in con- 
temptuous beauty: the hills and valleys, 
that had so often seemed to greet us with 
their smiles, now smiled as placidly upon 
our doom. There were now many inches 
of water in the punt, and since in a few 
seconds it must needs be submerged, I per- 
suaded Gerty to leave it, and trust herself 
to the flagstaff. Her head and shoulders 
were alone above water, but there was firm 
ground beneath her. When her weight 
was removed the boat lifted a little, and I 
had time to see her so far safe. As I beheld 
her clinging to that iron staff, so piteously, 
I was reminded of an allegorical picture 
I had somewhere seen of a female saint, 
who clings to the cross above the Rock of 
Life; the moonlight on her brow seemed 
a very halo. 

“God save you, Gerty!” cried I, as the 
boat sank under me. 

“God save you, Harry!” came floating 
to me, in answer over the wave, as I 
struck out for shore. 





THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN 
IN PARIS. 

Tue offices exercised here, in relation to 
the theatres, by our Lord Chamberlain, 
are in France discharged by a formally 
constituted authority, entitled, “ La Com- 
mission de Censure.” Absolute liberty has 
but rarely, and for very limited periods, 
been enjoyed by the French stage. Only, 
indeed, when revolution and the overthrow 
of order have come to its aid; that is to 
say, from 1791 to 1794; from 1830 to 
1835; and from 1848 to 1850. Some re- 
lease from constraint occurred also during 
the National Defence Government of 1870; 
but the imminent troubles of the country 
at this time had, of necessity, reduced the 
theatre to insignificance, even in the eyes 
of the most playgoing of publics; and 
with the entry into Paris of the army of 
Versailles, and the assumption of power 
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by Marshal MacMahon, the stage was sub- 
jected once again to State supervision and 
control. 

The censorship of the drama was first 
formally established in France in the year 
1699. Ata much earlier date, however, 
there had been dealings with the_subject 
on the part of the governing power. An 
historian of “la censure dramatique ” has 
discovered that, even so far back as the 
year 789, there was issued an ordinance 
prohibiting the grossness of speech and 
gesture, which certain public performers 
of that remote period had permitted them- 
selves ; but these were, of course, buffoons 
and posture-makers, rather than regular 
players. In 1402, Charles the Sixth em- 
powered the Confréres de la Passion to 
present dramatic performances, subject to 
the supervision of certain officers of the 
court. Like privileges, with like limita- 
tions, were granted by Charles the Seventh, 
and by Charles the Eighth. During subse- 
quent reigns the actors continued to be 
subject to intermittent interference of a 
more or less systematic kind. It was not 
until the seventeenth century, however, 
that acting presented any claim to rank as 
a fine art in France. The Comédie Fran- 
gaise had been instituted ; Louis the Four- 
teenth had evinced a desire to patronise 
and encourage the drama; nevertheless, 
the actors did not enjoy very good repute— 
were, in general, but contemptuously re- 
garded by their public, the church es- 
pecially reprobating them and denouncing 
the theatre in the strongest terms. And 
then dramatic art had acquired, somehow, 
certain satirical and aggressive attributes. 
It opposed formal authority; it ventured 
to attack and deride the nobility, the 
clergy, the magistracy, even royalty itself. 
In 1706 the Lieutenant of Police was 
exclusively charged with the control of 
the theatres, the. censorship being com- 
prised in his authority. Still, the king’s 
good pleasure and the influence of the 
nobility often superseded the dictates of 
the censor, while parliament and the 
clergy assumed also a right of independent 
action in the matter. Thus the proceedings 
of the censor were not distinguished by 
uniformity ; his decrees were not of equal 
application throughout the country. Some- 
times it happened, indeed, that a play 
strictly forbidden in Paris was favoured, 
nevertheless, with unrestricted representa- 
tion in the provinces. 

The Revolution—overturning law, and 
order, and prescription, and doing other 





very strange things—released the stage 
from the censorship. The Revolutionary 
Government, however, entertained parental 
sentiments, and possessed itsown dictatorial 
element. Up to 1789 the censorship was 
concerned mainly with preventing attacks 
upon royalty and religion; moral principles 
were left to take care of themselves; the 
stage was not credited with a didactic 
mission. But, by a decree of 1793, it was 
ruled that upon certain of the Parisian 
stages the tragedies of Brutus, William 
Tell, and Caius Gracchus should be per- 
formed regularly three times a week, with 
other plays setting forth the glorious inci- 
dents and results of revolution, and cele- 
brating the virtues of the champions and 
defenders of liberty. In August, 1790, 
La Harpe, at the bar of the National As- 
sembly, had demanded, in the name of the 
dramatic writers of France, “ La liberté 
spirituelle et industrielle dela scéne.” Then 
followed a remarkable debate. Among the 
speakers were Maury, Robespierre, and 
Mirabeau. ‘La censure” was re-established 
by a gradual process. In the year eight 
of the Republic, Lucien Bonaparte, being 
Minister of the Interior, was charged with 
the supervision of the theatres, and by a 
decree of Napoleon’s, bearing date the 
8th June, 1806, and audaciously illegal 
in its terms, the office was permanently 
re-instituted, and the drama again became 
subject to the criticism and approval of a 
Government functionary. 

Under virtue of the charter of 1830, the 
censorship was absolutely abolished. But 
Louis Philippe did not long respect the 
provisions of the charter; soon, indeed, 
thrust his umbrella through it in various 
places. The theatres again lost their liberty 
in 1835, after a prolonged parliamentary 
debate, in which figured prominently MM. 
Sauzet, Odilon Barrot, Liadiéres, Lamar- 
tine, Charlemagne, Etienne, and Thiers. 
This revived censorship continued in ope- 
ration until the Revolution of 1848, when 
the stage was once more set free, only to 
resume its bonds, however, some two years 
later, when reactionary opinions in their 
turn obtained the ascendency. A law, 
passed in 1850, restored “la censure,” 
but for a term only. Then came the 
coup d'état. An unconstitutional decree, 
issued by Louis Napoleon on the 30th 
December, 1852, made permanent this 
provisional measure. The censorship has, 
since flourished very vigorously. The 
drama was placed under the strictest sur- 
veillance. Great watchfulness prevailed 
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lest anything should be said from the stage, 
directly or indirectly favouring liberty, 
or opposing absolutism. 

Of necessity “la censure” must busy 
itself about trifles; dictators are sensitive, 
and little things give them offence. And 
then it is so easy for the stage to offend, 
with or without intention! The dramatist’s 
words may be, or may seem, harmless 
enough ; but special emphasis, a gesture, 
or even a glance on the part of the actor, 
may invest them with curious point, and 
reference, and purpose. Moreover, the op- 
portunities of provoking “ la censure” 
are so frequent. Can count be kept of 
every performance night after night ? 
Can close observation be maintained of 
every performer upon every stage in 
France ? To prevent a representation, 
to interdict some particular play, that is 
not difficult. It is the minor matters that 
are so hard and trying to deal with. No 
wonder there exists such an abundance of 
ministerial circulars and notifications ad- 
dressed now to the managers of theatres, 
and now to the préfets representing the 
Government in provincial France. If there 
has been theatrical shortcoming or wrong- 
doing, it has not been for want of instruc- 
tion and: direction on the part of authority. 
Every detail of dramatic representation 
would seem to have been duly considered 
and made the subject of official corre- 
spondence. Mauch of this correspondence, 
it may be noted, was made public by the 
sacking of the Tuileries. 

The censorship has for its subordinate 
officers “les inspeecteurs des théatres,” 
who are entitled to free admission to the 
theatres at all times, two seats being ex- 
pressly reserved for them on the night of 
the first representation of any new or re- 
vived play, whether this event shall occur 
on a Sunday or not. It is even expressly 
ordered, that the “coupons” for the two 
seats shall be sent to the office of the in- 
spectors, not later than the night before 
the representation in question. The in- 
spectors are also to be present at the three 
last general rehearsals of any new work, 
and forty-eight hours’ notice of the time 
fixed for these rehearsals is to be forwarded 
to them. Moreover, one of these rehearsals 
is to be a complete performance, “avec 
décors, costumes, et accessoires.” . No re- 
hearsal is to occupy more than six hours, 
or, if in the evening, to be carried on after 
midnight. A day’s interval is always to 
occur between the last rehearsal and the 
first public representation. These prescrip- 





tions are alleged to be the more necessary 
in that on certain occasions “ la bien- 
veillance de l’administration” has been 
abused, and rehearsals accomplished so im- 
perfectly and hurriedly, that the inspectors 
have not had sufficient time allowed them 
to make the changes they thought neces- 
sary in the play, or to suppress such por- 
tions of the text as they disapproved. The 
managers are requested to render these 
rehearsals as complete as possible, and 
in such a manner “a ne dissimuler aucun 
des effets de la représentation.” The in- 
spectors are to accord their “ visa” only 
after a thoroughly complete rehearsal has 
taken place, and after the alterations they 
have directed have been satisfactorily exe- 
cuted; and the managers are enjoined to 
treat the inspectors with the respect due 
to public functionaries engaged in the exe- 
cution of their legal duties, and to give 
such instructions as may be necessary to the 
officersand servants of the theatre, to secure 
this object. All necessary directions as to 
the advertisements of the theatre, and the 
posting of its playbills, the managers are 
to receive from the Préfet of Police or 
his agents. 

Managers are further cautioned against 
a reprehensible habit they have acquired, 
of alloting parts for study by members of 
their company, and even of permitting 
plays to be rehearsed, without having 
previously obtained for them official sanc- 
tion. The titles of plays are not to be 
“dénaturés ou doublés” upon the pro- 
grammes, which should agree in every 
respect with the descriptions supplied to 
the minister, and approved by him. In 
addition to the examination of the cos- 
tumes by the inspectors at the dress 
rehearsals, the manuscripts submitted to 
the censor are to exhibit fully the cha- 
racters assuming uniforms, or official 
costumes, in the course of the perform- 
ance, with particulars of such home 
and foreign orders and decorations as it 
is proposed that the actor should wear. 
Concerning “gag” and unauthorised 
“jeux de scéne,” or stage business, the 
minister is severe. He finds that, official 
prescriptions notwithstanding, plays are 
not presented in exact conformity with 
the manuscripts approved by “la com- 
mission de censure,” and that after the 
first performance, the actors, believing 
themselves relieved of responsibility, fre- 
quently restore forbidden passages, and 
introduce phrases and stage business, such 
as the minister must disapprove. Accord- 
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ingly a special commissioner is appointed 
to take note of these breaches of order, so 
that, professedly, the actors may be con- 
strained to respect the text of their 
authors. Upon another occasion the 
minister delivers his opinion upon the 
subject of slang, and the growing fond- 
ness of the stage for ‘‘locutions valgaires 
et brutales, et de certaines termes grossiers 
empruntés 4 l’argot.” He holds this to be 
“on mauvais élément de bas comique dont 
le bon goit se choque, et qu’il ne n’est 
pas permis de tolérer d’advantage.” He 
charges the managers to assist and second 
in this regard the efforts of “la commission 
de censure,” impressing upon them the 
necessity of exercising their legitimate 
influence with that object. All dramatic 
works cannot, he concedes, pretend to the 
same purity of language; difference of 
kind implies and warrants difference of 
form; but even for the most frivolous of 
stages, he maintains, there are rules and 
limitations, which cannot be disregarded, 
except at the cost of propriety and public 
morality. 

The managers of Paris, in pursuance of 
the legislation of 1850, were required to 
submit to the Minister of the Interior, for 
his examination and approval, a full list 
of the works constituting the respective 
repertories of their theatres. The list was 
to comprehend every play in course of 
representation, or capable of being repre- 
sented without further study, by the 
existing company of each establishment. 
The manuscripts of new works were to be 
lodged in duplicate with the minister, at 
least fifteen days before ‘the projected 
representation, whatever might be the 
nature of the production—play, opera, 
cantata, detached scene, romance, “chanson 
ou chansonette.” One copy of the work 
would be retained by the minister, and 
deposited among the archives of his office. 
The other, presuming it to be found un- 
objectionable, would be returned to the 
manager, duly signed by the minister, and 
sanctioned for representation. 

The préfets of France have received 
strict instractions, from time to “time, 
touching the dramatic representations of 
the provinces. The plays of Paris are to 
be examined and approved anew, before 
they can be submitted to a country audi- 
ence. The repertories of the provincial 
theatres are to be examined by the préfets, 
who are to be at liberty to forbid any 
work they deem objectionable. It is 
pointed out that much must be left to the 





discretion of the préfets in this respect, 
and that no positive rule for general 
application can be laid down by the 
minister. A play that may be harmless 
in one place may produce perilous conse- 
quences in another. By way of example, 
it is pointed out that the opera of Les 
Huguenots, in spite of its great popularity, 
has never been presented in countries 
“ou les querelles religieuses ont laissé de 
funestes souvenirs, et ne pourraient étre 
remises en question sans un certain danger.” 
The préfets are bidden to appreciate local 
and exceptional circumstances, which may 
affect a performance from a religious or 
political point of view. Any sanction they 
may have unadvisedly given they are 
promptly to recall, in the event of the 
occurrence of unlooked-for disorders in 
the theatre. In short, the préfets are to 
prevent absolutely any representation that 
seems dangerous to the publie peace, or 
likely to engender in the public mind 
sentiments of discontent and hostility, 
such as the Government specially desires 
to suppress and extinguish. 

Perhaps no play ever gave so much 
trouble to censors and licensers as the 
notorious Dame aux Camélias of M. 
Alexander Damas fils. We had our diffi- 
culties with it in England; it furnished 
an illustration of the anomalous system of 
government to which the British theatre 
is subject. As the libretto of Verdi's 
opera, our Lord Chamberlain bestowed his 
approval upon La Dame aux Camélias. It 
might be immoral, he was prepared to 
admit, but then the music made such a 
difference! An improper libretto was 
deodorised, as it were, by melody; sin 
was redeemed by song. But on no 
account would he permit the perform- 
ance of the drama, unaccompanied by 
the music of the Italian composer, 
except after submission of the text 
to a process of expurgation that was, 
in truth, evisceration, and mortally in- 
jurious to the author’s design. La Dame 
aux Camélias is, therefore, only known in 
England as La Traviata, in which work, 
by-the-way, the scene of action is referred 
to a remote operatic time and place; no 
distinct idea of nationality is conveyed, 
and the characters appear in costumes 
of a fanciful kind. An uninformed 
auditor could scarcely imagine that the 
story purported to be of modern date—to 
reflect Parisian life and manners of only 
yesterday. However, as M. Damas has 
himself set forth, the course of the play 
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in France, from the desk to the stage, was 
attended by quite as many misadventures 
as have befallen the work in England. 

La Dame aux Camélias, written in 1849, 
was first submitted to the manager of 
the Théitre Historique (M. Dumas the 
elder), who undertook its production at 
an early date. The play was read to 
the company, and the parts were duly 
distributed. Then came the termination 
of M. Dumas’s career as a manager and 
the closing of his theatre. La Dame aux 
Camélias was left homeless; but one of 
the actors, M. Hippolyte Worms, who had 
been present at the reading of the play, 
furnished a very favourable account of 
it to M. Bouffé, a director of the Vaude- 
ville Theatre. In the year 1851 it was 
resolved that the work should be presented 
upon the stage of the Vaudeville. 

But “la censure” interdicted the play, 
M. Léon Faucher being then Minister of 
the Interior. Here was a difficulty indeed ! 
How was it to be overcome? ‘ Nothing 
is easy in France,” writes M. Dumas. 
“Do you want to know where all the 
crowds of people you meet in the street 
are hurrying to? They are going to beg 
something of somebody—to entreat some- 
one to do something.” M. Bouffé had an 
influential friend—M. Fernand de Mont- 
guyon. M. Fernand de Montguyon was 
the friend of M. de Morny; M. de Morny 
was the friend of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who was then President of the Republic, 
and whose minister was M. Léon Faucher. 
These were the links in the chain which 
had to be set in motion, pulled, but not too 
violently; at one end of it “la censure,” 
at the other M. Dumas the younger. 

After an interview with M. Bouffé, M. 
de Montguyon paid a visit to M. de Morny, 
and explained to him the state of the case. 
M. de Morny, desirous of fully compre- 
hending the matter, attended one of the 
rehearsals of the play. It did not seem to 
him an objectionable work. He recom- 
mended theauthor, however, to seek literary 
support—to obtain a sort of certificate of 
merit from certain of his fellow authors of 
established reputation. This done, M. de 
Morny would be happy to address himself 
to the Prince-President upon the subject. 
Accordingly M. Dumas sought his friends 
MM. Jules Janin, Léon Gozlan, and Emile 
Augier; the last named had just won from 
the Academy “le prix de vertu” for his 
drama of Gabrielle. These gentlemen duly 
read and considered La Dame aux Camélias, 
and signed for its author “un brevet de 





moralité.” This was forthwith sent to M. 
de Morny, who carried it to the Prince- 
President, who sent it to M. Léon Faucher, 
who—persisted in prohibiting the repre- 
sentation of M. Dumas’s drama. 

It was in vain that M. Dumas the elder, 
in the interest of his son, sought an au- 
dience of M. Léon Faucher. M. Dumas the 
elder was then at the height of his fame ; 
he was the most popular writer in France ; 
he had readers and admirers in every 
quarter of the globe. The minister de- 
clined to see the author, who at length 
withdrew, meditating over the repetitions 
of history. His son’s experiences had been 
his own twenty years before, when “la 
censure” of the Restoration had prohibited 
his drama of Christine. The Government 
of the Restoration was not the same as 
the Government of the Republic, but 
“la censure” had not changed much. 
“T’ll bide my time,” said M. Dumas the 
younger, as his father had said before him. 
“‘There’s no knowing what may happen,” 
added M. de Morny, prophetically. 

There was nothing to do but to wait; so 
much was certain. Meantime the prospects 
of the play improved somewhat. Madame 
Doche, the famous actress, had become 
most anxious to personate M. Dumas’s 
heroine; and Madame Doche exercised 
considerable influence over M. de Persigny, 
an important personage at that date. 

But what chiefly helped the play on to 
the stage was the coup d’état. From the 
famous 2nd of December M. de Morny 
filled the place of Minister of the Interior, 
which M. Léon Faucher had been con- 
strained to vacate. “Iam not naturally 
malevolent,” writes M. Dumas, “but I 
could not shed tears at the fall of M. 
Faucher. I will even confess that it made 
me very happy.” For, three days after 
the nomination of M. de Morny, La Dame 
aux Camélias was formally licensed for 
representation. It was first produced on 
the 2nd of February, 1853. Its successful 
“run.” was only stopped by the arrival of 
holiday time and hot weather. It esta- 
blished M. Dumas fils as a dramatist— 
although it had been hurriedly written in 
eight days, and is, in truth, very inferior, 
as a work of art, to his later writings for 
the theatre—and it made the fortunes of 
the Vaudeville management. 

The story of the misadventures of La 
Dame aux Camélias is not yet complete, 
however. When, on the re-opening of the 
Vaudeville in the autumn, it was proposed 
to reproduce the play and renew its suc- 
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cess, “la censure” again intervened to 


prevent the representation. M. de Morny 
was no longer Minister of the Interior. 
Strange to say, that office was now filled 
by one whose friendship for La Dame aux 
Camélias had, at one time, been deemed 
quite beyond question. M. de Persigny was 
minister, and there were to be no more 
“cakes and ale!” But this state of things 
was not to be borne. M. de Morny, acting 
on behalf of the dramatist, had submitted 
to the decision of M. Léon Faucher. That 
was in the days of the Republic, however. 
The Empire was now at hand. M. de 
Morny simply overruled M. de Persigny, 
and La Dame aux Camélias again took 
possession of the stage, from which it has 
not since been driven. 

Yet M. Dumas, all his experiences of 
“la censure” notwithstanding, offers no 
serious opposition to the institution. ‘‘De- 
nounce it,” he writes, ‘but, at the same 
time, pray that it may not be abolished!” 
He ridicules it, he despises it; still he 
would have it preserved. But his argu- 
ment arises from his fears. He dreads 
lest something worse should happen to 
the dramatist. Suppress the censorship, 
he says, and the day after we are under 
the jurisdiction of the police! The theatres 


will be assimilated to the street, and at 
the first scandal or disorder the constable 
will shut up the shop, and confiscate its 


wares. We shall be relieved of a well- 
intentioned functionary, and fall into the 
hands of spies and informers; and when- 
ever the Government of the time needs, 
for purposes of its own, a_ theatrical 
scandal, it will send some fifty of these 
gentlemen to the theatre, to excite a dis- 
turbance, and there will be an end of 
play, playwright, players, and playhouses. 
Then genuine regret will be felt for the 
good old “censure,” with its glassless 
spectacles and its blunt scissors, sitting 
quietly in its chimney corner—a somnolent 
duenna, whose keys the dramatic muse 
easily filches when desirous of escape 
and freedom. 

No, says M. Dumas, it is better to 
respect “la censure.” Let us wrap it up 
carefully in cotton wool—it is but a phan- 
tom enemy. If it did not exist, it would 
be advisable to create it. If it injures 
anybody, it does not injure us. We have 
the right of crying aloud against it: a 
good thing for French lungs needing such 
exercise. But, in truth, it transacts our 
business for us, better than we could do 
it ourselves. It stands between us and 





the Government. It is our protection, 
guarantee, and security. When once its 
“visa” has been obtained, we can sleep 
safely and soundly. If the Government 
complains to us, we reply: “It’s your 
affair now ; it does not concern us. Your 
‘censure’ has approved; blame your 
‘censure’ if you like; don’t blame us.” 

Further, M. Damas argues, “la censure” 
has never been able to withhold from 
representation any work of real merit, 
from Tartuffe to the Mariage de Figaro; 
from the Mariage de Figaro to Marion 
Delorme; from Marion Delorme to the 
Fils de Giboyer. Sooner or later, “la cen- 
sure” has had to give way; the dramatist 
forces the barricade, or climbs over it, or 
creeps beneath it. “ La censure” is a folly 
of a harmless kind—a superstition—dear 
to Governments; respect it therefore! It 
costs but fifty thousand francs; it feeds 
and clothes various persons, perhaps six 
in number, altogether. It is but a scare- 
crow which frightens no one—just such a 
scarecrow as gardeners, cherishing tra- 
dition, are careful to affix to their cherry- 
trees, to save the fruit from the attacks of 
the sparrows; who, nevertheless, knowing 
all about the scarecrow, visit the trees 
persistently, and consume as much fruit 
as they list. But the gardener is satisfied ; 
he has done his duty; and the sparrows 
have done theirs according to their lights. 
It is a good thing to laugh, says M. 
Dumas. Laugh, therefore, at “la censure.” 
Don’t mistake for a serious thing what is 
a mere joke. If we cannot laugh at it, 
what has become of the good old French 
light-heartedness of Rabelais, of Lesage, 
of Voltaire P 

It is hard, our author confesses, that 
for long years Victor Hugo should have 
been forbidden his native stage; that the 
Lucréce of Ponsard should be denied 
representation; that various other drama- 
tists should be condemned to silence ; that 
numberless unknown writers should con- 
tinue unknown, their title to fame for- 
feited, their claim to good fortune ig- 
nored by an irresponsible and despotic 
institution. But what then? All chefs- 
d’ceuvre (including the plays of Shake- 
speare) are born under a despotic Govern- 
ment. A chef-d’ceuvre has time before it, 
it can afford to wait; and it is much 
more difficult to write a good play than to 
obtain its representation after it has been 
written. Let us begin with writing good 
plays—that done, it will be time enough 
to attack “la censure.” 
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No doubt, M. Dumas continues, what 
we all desire is absolute liberty, the only 
censor the playgoer; no third party inter- 
vening between the producer and the 
consumer, the dramatist and his public; 
the abolition of all restrictions, surprises, 
interferences. That would be noble, 
simple, dignified, and honourable to all 
concerned. But it cannot be—it is a 
dream, impossible of realisation in France— 
“pays fiétri par la censure.” And in 
England—well, M. Dumas does not know 
much about England, but he knows that, 
with all its boasted freedom, England has 
never witnessed in its theatres any repre- 
sentation of his Dame aux Camélias! 

M. Dumas’s arguments must not be 
accepted too literally. His mind is not 
specially logical, and he writes for effect, 
and to startle, rather than to convince. 
His defence of “la censure,” if defence it 
is to be considered, was penned under the 
Empire, when it behoved a writer to be 
conciliatory or to be silent. If he did not 
really believe the Government of that day 
to be the best of all possible Governments, 
and its “censure” the best of all possible 
“censures,” it was prudent to pretend 
that he did. And he restricted himself to 
choosing between the despotism of the 
police-serjeants, and the despotism of “la 
commission de censure,” it not occurring 
to him, apparently, that he had any other 
choice in the matter. It is quite clear to 
him, indeed, that despotism of some kind 
is not to be avoided, all the circumstances 
of the case being duly considered. More- 
over, Government is, in his eyes, invariably 
hostile and oppressive; insomuch that 
such an institution as “la censure” is a 
convenient screen and buffer, to be inter- 
posed between the individual and authority. 
His hopefulness as to the ultimate success 
of merit, all action of the censorship to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is a French- 
man’s hopefulness, founded on experience 
of great and sudden changes in the order 
of things. It seems safe in France to 
count upon the coming of a restoration, 
or a coup d’état, or a revolution to right 
the wronged—or, at any rate, to upset 
authority, and create confusion, in which, 
somehow, men may contrive to enjoy their 
own again. In such wise results the 
opinion that ‘la censure” may be sub- 
mitted to, because it cannot be long-lived; 
that the law of change affects it vitally 
and incessantly; and that assuredly the 
Léon Fauchers of Government will be 


replaced by the De Mornys, and the De 





Mornys by the De Persignys. The French 
dramatist has but to wait. But arguments 
of this kind are of little application in 
England. Our Lord Chamberlains succeed 
each other, and resemble each other very 
much indeed. Reforms in our system of 
censorship can only be effected by Acts of 
Parliament; and, for better or worse, 
legislation dealing with fine-art questions 
is of rare occurrence in England. 





THE SIX FATHERS-IN-LAW. 

I AD only been a week in Alexandria, 
whither I had been summoned from India 
to take the chief command of the secret 
police, when one day, in one of the narrow 
back streets near the Public Gardens, who 
should I run up against but an old friend 
of mine, whom I had not seen for ten 
years. : 

Hagan was a great burly Irishman, 
reckless and good-natured, who had spent 
the years since I last saw him trading in 
Abyssinia. He looked browner and harder 
than when I first knew him, and one or 
two scars about his face showed that he 
had not been without his rubs. He soon 
told me his story. He had fallen in love 
with a beautiful Greek girl, and hoped 
shortly to be married. 

* But, bedad, the worst of it all is, old 
boy,” said he, “that the brute of a mother 
wants Athenea to marry a cursed German- 
Jew banker—Schelmer, you know, the 
fellow who is doing very well with Gulheim 
as a banker; and if the mother can pick a 
quarrel with me she will, though Athenea 
and I are engaged. But come and see my 
beauty.” * 

I looked round in astonishment, for the 
place looked like a blind alley, and no 
rich person’s house could possibly be 
situated in such a locality. He noticed 
my surprise. 

“You don’t know how people live here. 
In the old times rich men concealed their 
wealth by living in these out-of-the-way 
places. It’s not half a bad place inside.” 

We stopped at a dingy door and rang a 
rusty bell. An old Arab woman, who 
came to the door, recognised Hagan with 
many smiles, and at once showed him up- 
stairs. They exchanged a few words in 
Arabic. 

“ The ladies are all at a party at a Greek 
friend’s, close by; but I’ll soon wake them 
up,” said Hagan, as we ascended some 
stairs and entered a splendid room, richly 
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furnished. He struck a match and, light- 
ing two wax candles, went to a back 
window, and waved them two or three 
times. Almost the moment after the 
agreed-on signal in such cases was an- 
swered by the wave of a candle at a win- 
dow opposite, from whence there came 
sounds of music, and a little head peeped 
out and said something in Italian. 

“They'll be over directly,” said Hagan, 
“and I think you'll say she’s a beauty. I 
want to get her away, because that brute 
Schelmer is there to-night, and the old 
mother will be making play with him.” 

In a minute or two a little Greek girl, 
Philina, a sister of Athenea, came bound- 
ing up the stairs, and shook Hagan by 
the hand. “They'd hardly let us come, 
Mr. Hagan,” she said, laughingly; “for 
Athenea was just going to dance with that 
dreadful man, Mr. Schelmer; but I made 
them.” 

By this time the party had swept in. 
The father, an old Arab, with a fine beard 
and a significant face; the cross, velgar- 
looking Greek mother, much overdressed ; 
and the fair Athenea, her fine black eyes 
looking cloudy and rueful, on the arm of 
the German banker, a cunning-looking, 
impertinent upstart, with dyed hair and 
moustaches. By his side was a little, 
sleek, obsequious man, whom I found to 
be Gulheim, Schelmer’s partner. 

The mother was indignant at the inter- 
ruption of their festivity. The old Arab 
father tried in vain, by soft words, to miti- 
gate his wife’s anger. Athenea gave Hagan 
a look that subdued for a moment the storm 
that was evidently fast rising. I was in- 
troduced, and we all sat and talked in an 
uncomfortable way for some time, till at 
last Athenea’s mother rose. 

“T think we must now wish you good 
evening, Mr. Hagan,” she said, in # sharp, 
staccato voice, “and rejoin our friends, 
whom we so abruptly left. Come, 
Athenea, take Mr. Schelmer’s arm.” 

Athenea gave a melancholy look at poor 
Hagan, and off sailed the party, leaving 
the old Arab to vainly attempt to console 
my indignant friend. 

“T do all I can, my dear boy, for you,” 
groaned the old man; “but my wife is 
entirely carried away by this German 
rascal, who is said to be so enormously 
rich, and is sought after by everyone. 
Allah, Mashallah! but I have no more 
power in my own house than the boy who 
cleans the boots. Still, count on me for 
doing all I can for you. She has been 





very rude to you to-night. I am ashamed 
of my wife. I am, indeed.” 

I had not seen Hagan for about a week 
after this uncomfortable visit, when one 
afternoon he rushed into my office in a 
violent state of excitement. His hair was 
tumbled, his coat all over dust, and he 
had a cudgel in his hand. He threw him- 
self in a chair, and burst into an hysterical 
laugh. 

“ T’ve done it!” he said; “ I’ve done it!” 

“Done what? No harm, I hope?” 

“T’ve given that fellow Schelmer the 
soundest bating ever man had. They’d 
thrown me over and given Athenea to the 
German ; and to-day they all went to a 
picnic near Pompey’s Pillar. I knew of 
the affair, and hid myself behind a sand- 
heap. They all came up riding on donkeys, 
and there was the mother driving Athenea, 
and she crying all the time, and Schelmer 
riding by her side. As soon as I saw 
them, over I leaped, and with my bit of a 
stick I knocked Schelmer and half a dozen 
of his Jew friends off their donkeys, and 
putting Athenea in a buggy I had brought 
with me, I drove her off in the sight of 
them all; and where do you think I hid 
the beauty ?” 

“ Can’t imagine,” said I, in astonishment 
at the rash abduction. 

“Why, in a powder magazine—in a 
powder magazine, my boy, out by Aboukir. 
I bribed the sentry there to take care of 
her, and we start for Malta in the next 
steamer. Schelmer shall never have her, if 
I die for it.” 

“You must give her up to her parents 
at once,” I said emphatically. “ You need 
not fear Schelmer.” 

“Give her up! Never. I'd sooner 
blow her up, powder and all. What chance 
has a poor beggar like me against a 
scoundrel who is the lion of all Alex- 
andria—a man who could pave his house 
with gold ?” 

“T tell you there is no fear of Schelmer.” 

“ But there is great fear.” 

“No fear, I tell you, you obstinate fel- 
low. None in the world. Since the night 
we went to Athenea’s house my men have 
been tracking out the ways of these two 
Germans. We find them to be swindlers, 
of bad antecedents. They had a central 
house in Vienna, where Schelmer com- 
mitted forgeries, for which he was im- 
prisoned. Gulheim is merely his accom- 
plice and lure. We also find that Schel- 
mer is engaged to no less than six young 
ladies of Alexandria, and hitherto he 
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has kept his secret wonderfully. Leave 
it to me, and I'll expose them in such a 
way that they'll never dare to show their 
faces in Alexandria again. But mind, 
Hagan, only on condition that you bring 
back Athenea. If you fail to do so Athe- 
nea’s character will be lost; and you will 
be either imprisoned or banished. Come, 
rouse your better self. Take her back.” 

*Bedad, and so I will,” said Hagan, rising 
with a groan, and shaking my hand with 
his bear-like grip. ‘“ But blow Schelmer 
to blazes in the name of all that is holy. 
How will you do it?” 

“Hagan, my friend,” said I, “ that is 
my secret. You are a brave, honest fellow, 
I admit; but you are of a communicative 
and confiding disposition, and that doesn’t 
suit the business of my profession, so 
brush up your dress-coat, and wait and 
see.” 

I let matters well alone for a fortnight. 
In the meantime, to judge by appearances, 
the banking firm of Schelmer and Gulheim 
flourished like a green bay-tree. Schelmer 
furnished a new house in a tremendous 
style, the street close to my office was for 
days blocked up with huge pier-glasses, 
pianofortes, bales of carpet, costly curtains, 
carved Indian furniture, books, plate, and 
pictures. His cadaverous face was to be seen 
at all hours, superintending the moving of 
Buhlcabinetsand packages ofold china. Tro- 
pical flowers arrived in vast wicker cases ; 
his new stables were filled with horses; 
he skimmed about the city in a handsome 
phaeton drawn by two cream - coloured 
ponies —the present of the Viceroy, as 
everybody said, though I knew that they 
were had on credit from a newly-established 
Hungarian dealer. I often, as I passed, 
went up and spoke to my man or his 
sneaking little parasite, Gulheim, and he 
held forth to me on the expensive ways of 
Alexandria, and the greediness and frau- 
dulency of the whole population. 

“ A greater set of rascals I never knew,” 
hesaid once, “and I treat themaccordingly ; 
and yet they come round me, licking my 
boots and praying for more orders, and, 
as money is of no consequence to me, I 
give them more. Sacred thunder, I don’t 
think there is an honest man in all Alex- 
andria!” 

I gave him a quiet look and suggested 
M. Louis Bonnival, a French merchant, 
and one of his probable fathers-in-law, as 
every one said. 

He shook his head, screwed up his eyes, 
and twisted his dyed moustache. 





“ Ali Ben Sulieman? ” (Athenea’s 
father.) 

“ Would sell his own father.” 

“M. Regnauld?” another father-in- 
law. 

“ Bad—notorious. Drummed ont of the 
Algerine army.” 

“M. Donnerwetter?” another future 
father-in-law. 

“tia joking. What, marry a butter- 
tub?” 

“ Mr. John Blizard ?” the fifth father- 
in-law. 

He only bit his under lip. 

“ Well, then, M. Castiglione?” the sixth 
of the fathers-in-law in futuro. 

He made no reply for a moment, then he 
gave me a keen look from his furtive eyes, 
and drew me on one side to a doorway, quite 
apart from the workmen. “I see,” said he, 
‘you know more about me than most men 
do. Youare probably inclined to be trouble- 
some, like most of your craft, unless you 
can get more by keeping quiet. Leave me 
alone to work out my own business plans 
in my own way, and I will give you five 
hundred pounds English money the day 
of my marriage with . 

“ Athenea Ben Sulieman? Miss Lucy 
Blizard ? Madlle Louise Regnauld? Friu- 
lein Marie Donnerwetter ? or as 

* Tut ! Never you mind, whichever lady 
I select—voila.” 

**T will think over it,” I said to myself 
quietly, without betraying my disgust; 
“but you must promise to come and dine 
with me on Monday next, to meet a few 
friends, and, after dinner, we'll get in a 
corner and settle matters.” 

*C’estun vrai bonhomme,” said Schelmer, 
slapping me in a friendly way on the back, 
“and open to reason. Good, mon ami, we 
understand each other. Au revoir.” 

The game was now approaching the last 
deal. Schelmer had kept the secret very 
carefully between his six fathers-in-law, 
and their money kept his bank going. 
Hagan, at my urging, had brought back 
Athenea without reproach, having placed 
her in the care of the sentinel’s mother the 
first moment he could smuggle her unnoticed 
out of that dangerous repository, the powder 
magazine; and the parents were now press- 
ing forward the speedy marriage with 
Schelmer. If he bolted at all, he must 
bolt soon; this I felt; and then the six 
fathers-in-law would be after him in full 
cry. I determined to accelerate this plea- 
sant crisis, and I did so, with what result 
will be seen. 
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The Monday came, and the mine was 
ready for springing. I had invited the 
élite of the business world of Alexandria. 
The six fathers-in-law were all coming, 
and with them the six mothers-in-law 
“and the brides elect. So carefully had 
Schelmer managed his courtships, that I 
felt convinced that not one of the fathers- 
in-law supposed the other love affairs had 
gone beyond harmless flirtations. Schel- 
mer mixed largely in society, and was as 
often at one house as another. I smiled 
to think how little he knew the bitter pill 
I had ready for him. 

Ten or twenty guests, including the six 
fathers-in-law, had arrived before Schelmer 
came, and I managed to lead off the six 
fathers-in-law into an inner drawing-room, 
where I had placed several of my choicest 
pictures, about which I professed to want 
their opinions. I had just bottled them 
safely off in this apartment when I heard 
the servant at the door shout forth the name 
of M. Schelmer. I received him with en- 
thusiasm, which he reciprocated. He was 
a sallow German Jew, tall, thin, and not 
ill-made, though rather “weedy.” He 
was dressed in the height of the fashion. 
His coarse black hair was elaborately 
curled, and his moustaches were twirled 
into keener points than usual. He wore the 
decoration of the legion of honour in his 
button-hole; his boots shone like mirrors ; 
his long yellow fingers were covered with 
rings, that seemed to glitter more than your 
ordinary jewels; and an odour of some 
strange oriental perfume preceded and 
followed him. On his lips there sat a 
sweet but artificial smile; in his weazel 
eyes brooded a sarcastic cunning. He 
gently touched a tuberose in his button- 
hole as he darted forward every moment 
to shake hands with some one, and 
his false teeth looked larger, whiter, and 
more shark-like than ever as he chatted 
for a moment with Athenea, and then 
skimmed off to whisper compliments to 
Mdlle. Regnauld or Fraulein Donnerwetter, 
who were watching his career with eyes 
of pride, delight, and triumph. 

I touched him on his shoulder as he 
floated about like a great purple butterfly 
over a tulip bed, and asked him to come 
and see some sketches by Descamps that I 
had just bought. He professed to be a 
connoisseur, and said he should be de- 


lighted. We passed to the inner drawing- 
room, and I threw open the door. There 
were the six fathers-in-law, an oddly con- 
trasted set of old fogies. M. Bonnival, fat 





and round like a mandarin, and bald as a 
badger; M. Regnauld, a tall, crane-like 
old soldier, with long, drooping, white 
moustaches; Herr Donnerwetter, a Ger- 
man, with red face, staring eyes, and 
stubbly black hair; Ali Ben Sulieman, a 
grave Arab, in turban and oriental appli- 
ances; and Mr. John Blizard, a sturdy, 
broad-chested Englishman, with a frank, 
jovial manner and countryfied dress. 
There was shaking of hands all round, and 
a round of local jokes and hearty laughter ; 
even Ali Ben Sulieman laughed till his 
turban fell off. Schelmer glided in among 
them, and, wherever he came, there the fun 
broke out afresh, and every one patted him 
on the back and lionised him as the very 
pet and flower of Alexandrian society. I 
took advantage of a lull in the conversation, 
and the crowding round a special gem of 
the modern Italian school, to set hght to 
the train. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, pointing to M. 
Schelmer, “‘ you perhaps do not know the 
object of the dinner-party to which I have 
had this day the pleasure of inviting you ? 
I have asked you to come to congratulate 
my dear friend here,” and I touched Schel- 
mer on the shoulder; he was getting per- 
ceptibly paler, “‘ our great banker and finan- 
cial genius, on his approaching marriage 
with Mademoiselle Louise Regnauld on 
the 10th.” 

“Stuff!” said Blizard, flying up; “he 
marries my daughter Bessy on the 11th!” 

“Donner and Blitzen!” stormed Don- 
nerwetter, ‘‘ why, he marries my beautiful 
Gretchen on Tuesday week ! ” 

“By the head of the Prophet,” said Ali 
Ben Sulieman, gravely, “he has been en- 
gaged to my daughter Athenea these two 
months!” 

So in succession stormed and raved the 
six indignant fathers-in-law, while Schelmer 
stood there, mute and paralysed, in the 
sudden storm that had fallen upon his head. 

“You shall fight me, sir, at once, 
coquin,” spluttered M. Regnauld “ Come, 
send for swords a 

“T draw out all my money to-morrow 
—all,” shouted Donnerwetter. 

“Breach of promise, you swindler,” swore 
Blizard, shaking his fist in Schelmer’s 
malign eyes. ‘ Breach of promise! ” 
screamed everybody. 

“Rogue!” “Thief!” ‘ Villain,” “ Vau- 
rien!” “kick him out”—such were the 
cries that filled the air. Angry hands made 
grabs at his collar. Some kicked him; 











some pulled him one way, some another. 
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I pressed the crowd back. “ Gentlemen,” 
I said, “no violence; perhaps the man 
carries arms.” This quieted them, and they 
fell back. ‘I can relieve your minds by 
assuring you that a severer punishment 
than you could inflict will soon fall on this 
man. I have an order for his arrest from 
Vienna in my pocket, and I have it en- 
dorsed with the Viceroy’s consent ; but 
first let us show the picaroon to his six 
mothers-in-law. 

Schelmer had hitherto stood a picture of 
degraded cowardice: his arms hanging by 
his sides, his lower lip quivering convul- 
sively; but now an intense horror seemed 
to dilate his eyes and raise his hair. With 
a scream of madness, and tossing his arms, 
he burst from us, and, with half a sleeve 
torn from his coat by Blizard, he rushed 
down the corridor and precipitated him- 
self from a low balcony that overhung the 
garden. 

With a wild cry of revenge the six 
fathers-in-law—tall, short, fat, and lean— 
followed his heels in hot pursuit, but in 
vain. He had effected his escape, and, 
luckily for him, he and Gulheim reached 
a Beyrout steamer, just getting her steam 
up, in the bay, and so got clear of their 
Alexandrian enemies. 


My resolution was soon made up. I 
knew Schelmer had not money to get far. 
I had posters printed directly—in three 
languages, Arabic, French, and English 
—in which I offered one hundred pounds 
reward for the apprehension of Schelmer, 
who, I said, had been guilty of several 


murders and many other crimes. I then 
described minutely his personal appearance, 
and ended, “ By command of the Viceroy.” 

It sounded like a falsehood, I allow, to 
say that Schelmer had committed murder ; 
but indirectly he had, for I believe that 
many a widow and orphan died from the 
misery and starvation the stopping of that 
fraudulent bank soon caused. 

I knew those posters would soon unearth 
him, and they did. 

I was off to Beyrout by the next boat, 
and two hours after my bills had been 
posted up, as I was on my way to the 
French consul, I was astonished to find 
a crowd in the street, dragging along 
some unfortunate wretch. I pressed 
through the mob, and, to my delight, 
found one of my men. It was Schel- 
mer. They had a halter already round 
his neck, and one side of his face was 
bleeding; for the barber who had been 
shaving off his whiskers, to prevent his 





being recognised, had been frightened 
by the arrival of the mob, and had 
removed only one whisker, and had cut 
Schelmer’s cheek in doing that. There 
he was, forlorn and stunned, with one 
whisker on and the other off, looking a 
most deplorable object. I threw away 
the rope, silenced the shouting men and 
boys by insisting on his first having a 
trial. I then took him to the French 
consul’s, where I got an order enabling 
me to send him to the local prison. I had 
bagged one rogue, and now I wanted the 
other. 

I found the other at last, still on board 
the steamer. The animal was snug in bed 
in his cabin reading a novel, and with a 
bottle of port wine by his side. The 
moment I told him my name, produced 
the handcuffs, and ordered him to get up 
and go on shore with me to the Prus- 
sian consul, the French captain and the 
officers, cried out and protested against 
the violation of hospitality and the insult 
offered to the French flag. I had to 
address the angry crew. I told them 
that I had not come to insult any flag, 
but to arrest a man who had stolen 
the savings of the widow and the orphan. 
I was sure that they would not lend 
their flag to conceal such a villain; and 
then, to prove that I had the sanction 
of their own consul, I called the janissary 
of the French consulate, who deposed to 
the authenticity of my mission. This 
quite satisfied my opponents ; the captain 
asked me to take wine ; and I returned on 
shore and handed over the thief to his 
consul. 

On my way back from the cage in which 
I had locked my two birds, I met my 
friend Hagan, tired and dispirited. He was 
looking for me. He would not at first 
believe my success, and when we returned 
to the prison, borrowed a lanthorn of a 
Turk to go in and look at my capture. 
He spoke to them and was satisfied. 
He returned in raptures, and declared 
that such a capture had never been so 
successfully effected. After spending two 
or three days at Beyrout very agree- 
ably, I determined to return, and on my 
way to make these thieves an example 
for the good of others. A singular idea 
struck me. The dragoman of the English 
consulate had a big white Syrian bear, of 
which he was afraid, and glad to get rid of. 
I gave him two pounds ten shillings—half 
as much as he asked—and determined to 
chain my prisoners to this rough watch- 
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man. Not having a swivel chain, I sent 
for a blacksmith, who came and cautiously 
measured the bear. The man made mea 
strong collar, with rings on both sides, to 
which I attached chains twenty feet long, 
which I fastened to the prisoners’ hand- 
cuffs. I had taken deck passages for the 
gentlemen, who had come to Beyrout with 
diamond rings on and first-class. Then I 
fastened them each with his right hand by 
a chain to the bear. The rascals could 
only sleep by turns, for fear of their watch- 
man, and every time he moved one way 
the man farther off had to pull him the 
other way. Sometimes in the night I could 
hear the off man say, “The bear is up, look 
out!” They found the passage quite long 
enough before we arrived in Alexandria. 

The news of the capture had reached the 
city before us, and I found the populace 
aware of my success, The moment we en- 
tered the harbour and the name of the vessel 
had gone up on the Rassakhan signal-staff, 
a vast crowd poured down to welcome me. 
The city had hardly ever known such a com- 
motion. Most of the people were glad, but 
some of the swindlers’ accomplices were 
afraid of the confessions they might make 
and the secrets they might disclose. Every 
one, pleased or not, wanted to see the two 
men chained to the bear. Not a door or 
window, from the Custom House to the 
Great Square, but was crowded with friends 
or foes of Schelmer and Gulheim. The 
Arab rabble screamed and shouted at the 
discomfiture of the wretches who had robbed 
the widows and orphans. The delight at 
the defeat of the impostors was great and 
irrepressible. The French and Prussian 
consuls claimed their precious subjects, and 
the mock trial soon took place, Gulheim 
being sentenced to eighteen months’, and 
Schelmer to five years’ imprisonment. They, 
however, still had money, and brought 
such influence to bear, that in a few months, 
somehow or other, the imprisonment was 
commuted to simple banishment. My 
friend Hagan was made happy with. his 
Athenea. In what way the other five 
would-be fathers-in-law disposed of their 
daughters I do not know. 





A KITCHEN FOR THE SICK. 


WueEn poor patients are discharged from 
hospital, cured, but sickly—purged of 
assailable disease, but feeble from its 
ravages, impoverished in muscle and 
energy (which mean working power) by 
the long conflict and wasteful throe and 















prostration—what they want are the two 
supreme essentials of good “lying-by” a 
bit, and good feeding. What they want 
(putting it in other words) is a gradual 
acquaintance with their old foregone 
labour, not a sudden resumption of the 
full burthen of it; and a diet that shall be 
somewhat more suitable to a returning 
(and exacting) digestion than dried had- 
docks, bread and dripping, “ pennywinks,” 
bacon-rashers, eel-pies, cheese, liver, and 
cocoa-nut. Do they getit? Can they hope, 
when the doors of the hospital swing back 
upon their hinges behind them, and they 
pass totteringly, and nervous and unused, 
into the open air, that a sunny corner of a 
quiet room awaits them, that they will be 
snared into appetite and relish by the 
light pudding temptingly arranged, by 
the savoury cup with its dice of toast, 
by the juicy cut from the best - found 
territory of the hot and sapful joint ? 
Alas! The answer is so contradictory of 
the question, that the very question jars. 
We know what the poor have; their void, 
their tastelessness, their unquiet, their 
squalor. To look on this picture and on 
this, suffices. There is no need to duplicate 
the illustrations. 

Happily, however, this great and glaring 
want has been felt; and divers benign 
institutions have sprung up, that carry as 
many of the poor as they reach over this 
bridge, or borderland, separating wan in- 
firmity from robust and rosy vigour. 
Now, not one among them, surely, can do 
its kind work more tenderly, or more 
effectually, than a little modest establish- 
ment in Market-street, in the close 
vicinity of St. Mary’s Hospital. “St. 
Mary’s Kitchen,” this real Maison-Dieu 
has chosen for its modest name; its yearly 
income is four hundred pounds; it stands, 
one of a row of little black-built houses, 
in the very midst of the poor who are its 
beneficiaires ; its staff consists of two kindly 
women ; it gives away annually—mark it 
—ten thousand dinners. 

Taking the ten thousand, and divid- 
ing it by three hundred (the round num- 
ber of available days; for Sundays and 
holidays are excluded), there are as 
many as thirty-three dinners, on the 
average, given away daily; as many as 
thirty-three invalids comforted ; as many 
as thirty-three patients advanced, that 
certain so much, on the road to restored 
cheerfulness and helpfal labour. En- 
countering the fatigue of another little 
sum, too, and taking four hundred pounds, 
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the total annual expenditure, to divide it by 
the same three hundred days, the result is 
shown that the gross cost, daily, of these 
thirty-three dinners is twenty-six shillings 
and eightpence; is, in another form, a 
little under tenpence for each individual 
gift or feeding. One more fact may be 
borne in mind, also. The machinery of 
St. Mary’s Kitchen, comprising the house, 
the implements, the firing, the organisa- 
tion, the two kindly women, could just as 
easily give away seventy dinners daily as 
thirty-three; is only longing to give away 
seventy dinners instead of thirty-three; 
has given away seventy, on some rare 
golden days, cheerily. Only one item of 
expenditure would have to be increased by 
this largely increased good-doing. Natu- 
rally, itis that of Provisions. Two hundred 
and thirty - nine pounds (with a very 
exact one shilling and elevenpence three 
farthings over) is the sum spent in feed- 
ing ten thousand; doubling this (thirty- 
three being nearly enough the half of 
seventy), four hundred and seventy pounds 
would be required for the larger work ; 
and, having this, the cost of each meal 
would come out then, roundly, at seven- 
pence halfpenny instead of tenpence, or 
at a saving of twenty-five per cent. 
Would not that be a charming legerdemain 
of economy? A most delightful Abra- 
cadabra pronounced over fifteen silver 
shillings, enabling them to do the pious 
work of twenty? It would seem so; 
whilst figures prove facts, and whilst facts 
are all the surer for the figures that so 
neatly prove them. 

The word “dinners” has been used to 
notify St. Mary’s Kitchen’s daily gift. It 
is possibly a misnomer; for there is no 
niggardliness with the hands that fill the 
jugs and basins that are daily taken there. 
They give a pint of ruddy beef-tea, or of 
paler mutton-broth, to every adult pre- 
sented ; they give three parts of a pint to 
every child; and it must be a pretty con- 
valescent who would get through a pint 
measure at a sitting, due attention being 
given, also, to the couple of thick slices of 
bread that accompany it. Remembering 
the satisfactoriness of a breakfast-cupful 
of good toneful liquid, solidified as before- 
mentioned, it is more natural to sup- 
pose the pint would do for dinner and 
supper both; thus giving the patient the 
knowledge of something coming for the 
flagging evening hours, as well as the 
solace of that most comfortable mid-day 
meal. This gives another aspect to the 











expenditure of tenpence, which, at first 
sight, might seem a high charge for one 
invalid’s dinner ; but considering, also, 
that the food is ready, is hot, is exquisitely 
clean, contains as much nourishment as 
food can contain, and is obtainable with 
no effort beyond the errand for the invalid’s 
friends, the tenpence is quite comprehen- 
sible, the affair becomes a marvel of ju- 
dicious economy as well as a charity, and 
is, by so much the more, deserving of every 
commendation. 

The good deeds of St. Mary’s Kitchen 
are not confined to preparing mutton- 
broth and beef-tea. These are the occu- 
pations of every Tuesday and Friday; on 
every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, the two kindly women roast 
rich, bounteous, juicy legs of mutton, and 
every day in the week they bake appetising 
rice-puddings. A whole pudding is given 
(it measures eight inches by five, perhaps ; 
and is half a finger deep), when pudding 
is the gift ordered; when the patient’s 
certificate is marked ‘‘ meat,” a quarter of 
a pound (after waste by cooking) is given 
to each adult, three ounces to each child. 
Potatoes are added, also, with the meat, in 
place of bread; and this scheme is adhered 
to, except for the few weeks in early 
summer, when the old potatoes are not 
good to cook, and when the new ones are 
known to be injurious to an invalid’s 
digestion. All these materials mentioned 
are of the best; the cooking is of the 
best ; a royal patient could have neither 
one jot better; and this any inquirer may 
ascertain for himself, on simple presen- 
tation at the humble house, any day at 
noon. He will find no credentials neces- 
sary; no introduction. He need not even 
knock for the door to be opened. He will 
find it as wide as its small dimensions will 
allow; he will see some clean wooden 
kitchen-stairs before him; guided by the 
delicious odour, hé may descend these ; he 
will be hospitably welcomed (for all of the 
edibles will be presented for his tasting) ; 
he may seat himself, and see the whole of 
the small ceremony of distribution. 

This last is small, indeed. In the bigger 
of the two kitchens (the front one) are the 
matron and the cook; pleasant, sympa- 
thetic women, both; and forming, as has 
been said, the entire establishment. Before 
her book at the table, the matron sits ; 
the cook, for obvious reasons, stands. 
In front of the cook is a wall- table; 
and over this, like the pay - place of a 
very agreeable railway booking-office, is 
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a square cut in the wall; it is through this 
that the distribution takes place, and there 
is not an atom of parade more. The in- 
valid’s messenger, standing in the back 
kitchen, presents the ticket to the cook ; 
the cook reads aloud the name; the matron 
looks down her book to see which gift is 
to be given; the cook gives it; the mes- 
senger takes it; and the thing is done. 

*T’ve had all me share, dear,” cried a 
tall battered Irishwoman, the day these 
particulars were ascertained. ‘“‘ Here’s the 
ticket from the dhoctor, dear, for six 
more.” 

The matron carefully ran her finger 
along the list. ‘“ No,” she said, “you 
have one yet. You needn’t bring this till 
to-morrow.” 

“Eh, dear? Whaat is it ye tell me?” 

“You can have one more off your old 
paper,” was the -matron’s kindly-slow 
explanation. “And then bring this 
again.” 

“Whaat ? Haven’t I had my six, then? 
Is that what ye mane, dear?” 

That was it. She had omitted to come 
one day; and, in an Irish bullish sort of 
manner, having missed one dinner, had one 
dinner still to get. Radiance tried to get 
the better of the puzzled look on her face, 
but it was a pretty equal battle. It was a 
marvellously characteristic incident, too. 
Poor Patricia couldn’t count six; poor Pat- 
ricia had let a dinner-time go by, and never 
knew it; poor Patricia had so much dense 
trust, she relied upon the Saxon implicitly ; 
had so little hardihood and greed, she 
could have been robbed, and would never 
have awakened to the indignant discovery. 

Another old woman presented herself. 
She was tall, too; gaunt, grey, gigantic- 
featured. Are those hideous, bony, 
column-like faces ever found among 
the cultured and the rich? Does not 
grace soften them? Does not a little 
ornamentation veil out that expression 
that is so weird and scared? Whilst the 
questions flashed into the mind, the old 
woman said her word. 

“What shall I bring to-morrow?” it 
was ; with no capability to forecast; with 
no power to reckon, “ Tuesday, broth ; 
Wednesday, mutton ; a jug, therefore, for 
the first-named day, a basin for the 
second.” 

With no hearing, either, as it proved ; 
or much of it. “It’s meat, to-morrow,” 
the cook answered. “ Bring a basin.” 

“E—e—e—eh?” With such blank- 
ness ; with such dulness; with such stony 





hardness of ear, and eye, and head, and 
everything. 

The cook was reduced to pantomime. 
She held up a handy basin. 

*“Q—o—o—oh. Thank’e.” 

Alas! But does not food mean brains 
as wellas muscle? Does not food mean 
the power to think, to wrestle, to dive 
deep, to comprehend? A fire, fed with 
cinder, ash, rag, rubbish, and at some 
moments expiring almost because it is fed 
too sparingly even with these, can it burn 
so brightly as that in the polished grate, 
in which is heaped, periodically, with no 
neglect ever, the best-tried and most worthy 
coal? From cause, consequence, surely ; 
from the seed, the fruit. Given the one 
thing, there can be no avoidance ever of 
the other; and had this old creature ever 
known a cast of comely fuel, ever been en- 
couraged that way, to generous and ruddy 
flame P 

Down the stairs with difficulty came a 
pale, poulticed, lame young man. A rice- 
pudding was his consignment; and he 
toiled with it up the stairs again to the 
clean back-parlour, where were plain 
wooden forms and tables for the accom- 
modation of those receivers who happened 
to be the invalids themselves, and who 
need not therefore carry the food home. 
Could there be too fervent a grace said over 
that hot and nutritious meal? Well, it was 
all left to the heart and the conscience of 
that young man, at any rate. If he felt 
gratitude, his soul was the better for it; if 
he did not feel gratitude, there was no one 
to order that he should make a pretence of 
it, and compel him to join in some recog- 
nised outward form. And in this very 
thing is a most wholesome and healthy 
feature of St. Mary’s Kitchen. No creed 
entitles; no creed deters. Membership 
with no church brings favour or priority ; 
failure of membership with any church 
whatever is neither frowned at, depre- 
cated, or (as an essential), even known. 
Part of the matron’s duties is to visit the 
invalids (it is a check upon imposture, as 
well as a road to more alms, if more aims 
should be required) ; if, out of the fervour 
of her own nature, she should allude to a 
text or a communion, it is a personal 
matter, from heart to heart, and has no 
record or recognition elsewhere. Is the 
patient wanting the nourishment the good 
kitchen has to give? In that is the sole 
prerogative and eligibility of any living 
being. Obviously, there are only certain 
avenues up which the kitchen can be ap- 
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proached. It does not face south, north- 
east, west, with doors everywhere, and 
ingress even through the roof. If it had 
this universal availability, it would be 
very glad; but as long as meals mean 
money, and money has to be asked for 
of subscribers, St. Mary’s Kitchen has to 
content itself with three entrances, these 
being found at the broad gates of St. 
Mary’s Hospital; of the Western General 
Dispensary ; and of St. Mary’s Dispensary 
for Women and Children. Let a person 
once be on the sick-list of one of those— 
be it for fever; foraccident; for thorough 
break-down; for anything other than 
well-established chronic disease; and that 
one crucial question that has been referred 
to, is the only one that has ever to be put. It 
is put, too, by the persons most competent 
to judge, the medical officers of the insti- 
tutions; for they have watched the cases 
from rise to crisis, from crisis to cure, and 
none know so well whether the body is 
fitly nourished, whether the exact time 
has come when convalescence can be pro- 
moted by the gift of a few good meals. 
Since chronic cases are necessarily ex- 
cluded (for the kitchen is established to 
give the right food at the right period to 
such poor folk as can be cured, not to keep 
alive those other folk who must go on dis- 
tempered to the end), there is naturally a 
limit to the number of meals to be given to 
each case. One order lasts for a week, 
giving six dinners; that may be renewed 
three times, making four weeks in all, or 
twenty-four dinners; and there it ends. 
In some very rare cases, where pros- 
tration is very great, where the patient 
is very poor, where a flat drop ‘back 
into a relapse would be the obvious re- 
sult of a withdrawal, twelve more meals, 
covering a fortnight, have been granted ; 
but the doctors are seldom driven to 
this, and, as a rule, have the happiness 
of seeing substantial benefit from the 
handsome gift ordinarily in their power. 
They send a slip of paper, the size of a 
banker’s cheque, to the matron, with the 
name and address of the patient, the com- 
plaint suffered from, and whether it is 
infectious. The matron gives a ticket in 
return, only requiring to know before six 
o’clock one day what dinners will be re- 
quired the next, and the thing goes regu- 
larly and methodically on. The matron’s 
tickets, all of one size and fashion, take 
their value from their colour. A yellow 
ticket means six dinners, all of broth, 
beef-tea, or pudding (according to medical 











order); no meat. A blue ticket means 
six dinners—four of broth, beef-tea, or 
pudding; two of meat. A pink ticket in- 
creases the meat to four, and only leaves 
two meals of the less solid sort. A hand 
grasping a pink ticket must be a very 
happy hand, it would be safe to say; a 
hand giving in the last pink ticket for the 
last time must be somewhat sad and re- 
gretful, albeit strength may be coming 
back, and health be once more felt as 
about to be tingling in the veins. A 
recommendation to mercy, surely, for the 
culprit found guilty of clinging on St. 
Mary’s Kitchen to the extreme limit; of 
even being greedy of a week or two more. 

The incident (precisely opposite to this) 
of the old Irishwoman over-counting her 
dinners, caused a question as to whether 
this had ever happened before. 

“Well,” the matron answered, “ we 
reckon on one dinner being missed every 
day. Supposing fifty have been ordered, 
it’s pretty sure that only forty-nine will 
come. Something happens for sure that 
will prevent some one of them.” 

Most odd. But, on consideration, the 
patients could not all come for themselves ; 
they were lame, ulcered, weak, stiff; they 
were children, possibly, far too young; 
and there was the chance of the people 
who were to have come for them being 
too much occupied, or being called sud- 
denly away. No doubt a feast of poor 
has its risks of absentees as much as a 
feast of rich. That point was cleared. 
But there was another. 

P * a rule, do you find the people grate- 
ul?” 

“Oh, very.” The matron was quite 
sure about it. “During all the eleven 
years we have been here,” she added, “I 
only remember one complaint; and that 
was a man last Christmas, because we 
were closed on Christmas Day, a Friday, 
and the next day, because it was Bank 
Holiday. ‘What!’ the man cried, ‘am I 
to go without a dinner from Thursday to 
Monday because you’re shut up! And I 
with nothing in the house, too! Don’t 
you know we’ve got Hospital Saturday 
now, and that we subscribe to it ?’” 

That man was a bad type of a bad 
class. He meant that he had a right to 
the kind charity; that he was no sup- 
pliant; but rather that he could de- 
mand St. Mary’s dinners. And this 
with Hospital Saturday once established 
(only once; a few weeks before had 
been the first celebration of it), and 
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with his own gift to it possibly no- 
thing, and possibly, at the most, a few 
chary coppers! How striking a cha- 
racteristic of bad human nature it is to 
find the plea set up, that because a 
little has been done, there is title to the 
whole ; that because an army is marching 
valiantly on to victory, the meanest 
loiterers are to share the proceeds, and 
wear equal leaves of laurel! It is such 
men as this who steel up the heart and 
barricade the approaches to it. It is better 
to remember that his was but one instance 
in an experience of eleven years, and that 
the matron bore generous testimony to the 
meekness, order, and deep gratitude of the 
thousands who were brought under her 
notice. 

“‘Sometimes,” she said, smiling at the 
memory, ‘‘ we have had Roman Catholics 
refuse the broth or beef-tea ordered for 
them on Fridays, because it was against 
their religion to take it. They have gone 
without rather than disobey. It is true, a 
few have taken it, and have said, ‘ Why 
should I care for the priest? The priest 
gives nothing to me;’ but, as a rule, the 
Catholics are no disturbance to us, and 
often set quite an example to the rest.” 

“We roast only legs of mutton,” the 


matron further said, in answer to a few 


general inquiries to conclude. “ Never 
beef, and never any other joint. We find 
legs the most economical; and they give 
the nicest slices. From the bones, and 
from asheep’s head to help, we get our 
broth. We thicken that with barley-meal 
sometimes, and just a little onion; but in 
the beef-tea there is nothing but beef, not 
even salt; for patients might have cancer 
on the lip, or something of that sort, 
and salt would hurt. Everybody, you 
see, would have salt at home; and you 
can always add, but you cannot take 
away.” - 

Was it not true philosophy, this item 
last set down P 

“Well, and that dear old black dog 
there, standing in the yard—who is he ?” 

“Ah, he?” and the matron’s face looked 
towards the animal as one might look to a 
pet child, “he is our daily customer. - He 
never fails.” 

“ And does he bring a certificate from 
the doctor ?” 

“No, no; bat he is here always. He 
used at first to stand in the passage from 
the door upstairs ; but the patients brushed 
by him and disturbed him, and now he 
always stands in the yard, where you see 





him, and where the patients never have 
to go. Poor fellow! If we've nothing 
for him, he’ll wait about in the streets till 
three or four o’clock.” 

The picture is complete, with this canine 
admirer of St. Mary’s Kitchen in the back- 
ground. There is no need to say any 
more, except, perhaps, that there is one 
item of the year’s disbursements that 
might be sponged wholly away. It is that 
of sixteen pounds fifteen shillings for per- 
centage to the collector. Now, if the sub- 
scribers would send their money in, and not 
wait to be asked for it, every one of these 
three hundred and thirty-five shillings 
would be saved. They would give, too, 
even at the rate of tenpence a dinner, some 
four hundred dinners extra annually ; and 
the poorest financier must see the value of 
so much forethought. 

At all events, let every reader of ALL 
THE YeaR Round who may be induced to 
help St. Mary’s Kitchen bear this last fact 
well in mind. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


“WELL, you may say as you please, 
Mr. Jackson, but ‘twas a sight I shall 
never forget; and one I don’t expect to 
see the like of on this side eternity,” 
said Richard Gibbs. 

“No, nor don’t wish to, I should think,” 
put in Seth Maxfield. 

“ Anyway, it was a wonderful mani- 
festation,” remarked Mr. Gladwish, mu- 
singly. 

There was a little knot of Wesleyans 
assembled in the house of Mr. Gladwish, 
the shoemaker. Since Jonathan Max- 
field’s defection, he might be considered 
the leading member of the Methodist con- 
gregation. And a weekly prayer-meeting 
was held at his house on Monday even- 
ings, as it had formerly been held in old 
Max’s back parlour. 

On the present occasion the assembly 
was more numerous than usual. Besides 
the accustomed cronies and Mr. Jackson 
the preacher, there were also Seth Max- 
field, who had come into Whitford on 
some farm business on the previous Satur- 
day, Richard Gibbs, and the widow 
Thimbleby. The latter was an old ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Gladwish, and much 
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patronised by that matron; although, of 
late, Mrs. Thimbleby had been under some 
cloud of displeasure among the stricter 
Methodists, on account of her fidelity to 
David Powell. 

There had not been, to say the truth, 
any very fervent or lengthy religious 
exercises that evening. After a brief dis- 
course by Brother Jackson, and the sing- 
ing of a hymn, the company had, by 
mutual agreement, understood but not 
expressed, fallen into a discussion of the 
topic which was at that time in the minds 
and mouths of most Whitford persons 
high and low—namely, David Powell’s 
preachings, and the phenomena attendant 
thereon. 

“Anyhow,” repeated Mr. Gladwish, 
after a short silence, “ it was a wonderful 
manifestation.” 

“You may well say so, sir,” assented 
Richard Gibbs, emphatically. 

“Humph,” grunted out Brother Jack- 
son, pursing up his thick lips and folding 
his fat hands before him; “I misdoubt 
whether the enemy be not mixed up some- 
how or other with these manifestations. 
I don’t say they are wholly his doing. 
But—— my brethren, Satan is very wily ; 
and is continually ‘ going to and fro in the 
earth,’ and ‘ walking up and down in it,’ 
even as in the days of Job.” 

“ That’s very true,” said Mrs. Gladwish, 
with an air of responsible corroboration. 
She was a light-haired, pale-faced woman, 
with a slatternly figure and a sharp, in- 
quisitive nose; and her quiet persistency 
in cross-questioning made her a little for- 
midable to some of her neighbours. : 

“When I see a thorn-tree bring forth 
figs, or a thistle grapes, I will believe that 
such things as | witnessed yesterday on 
Whit-meadow are the work of Satan— 
not before!” rejoined Gibbs. 

“ Amen!” said Mrs. Thimbleby, tremu- 
lously. ‘Oh! indeed, sir—I hope you 
don’t consider it presumption in me—but 
I must say I do think Mr. Gibbs is right. 
It was the working of the Lord’s spirit, 
and no other.” 

“What was the working of the Lord’s 
spirit ?” asked a harsh voice that made 
the women start, and caused every head in 
the room to be turned towards the door. 
There stood Jonathan Maxfield, rather 
more bowed in the shoulders than when 
we first made his acquaintance, but other- 
wise little changed. 

He was welcomed by Gladwish with a 
marked show of respect. The breach 











made between old Max and his former 
associates by his departure from the 
Methodist Society had been soon healed 
in many instances. Gladwish had con- 
doned it long ago; and, owing to various 
circumstances—among them the fact that 
Seth Maxfield and his wife remained 
among the Wesleyans—the intercourse 
between the two families had been almost 
uninterrupted. There was truly no cor- 
dial interchange of hospitalities, nor much 
that could be called companionship ; but 
the strong bond of habit on both sides, 
and, on Gladwish’s, the sense of his neigh- 
bour’s growing wealth and importance, 
served to keep the two men as close 
together as they ever had been. 

“‘T’ve come to say a word to Seth, if it 
may be without putting you out,” said old 
Maxfield, with a sidelong nod of the head, 
that was intended as a general salute to 
the company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladwish protested that 
no one would be in the least put out by 
Mr. Maxfield’s presence, but that they were 
all, on the contrary, pleased to see him. 
Then, while the father and son said a few 
words to each other in a low tone, the 
others conversed among themselves rather 
loudly, by way of politely expressing that 
they did not wish to overhear any private 
conversation. 

“That’s all, then, Seth,” said old Max, 
turning away from his son. “I knew I 
should find you here, and I thought I 
would mention about them freeholds 
before it slipped my memory. And—life 
is uncertain—I have put a clause in my 
will about ’em this very evening. Putting 
off has never been my plan, neither with 
the affairs of this world or the next.” 

There was something in the mention of 
a clause in old Max’s will which had a 
powerful attraction for the imagination 
of most persons present. Brother Jackson 
made a motion with his mouth, as though 
he were tasting some pleasant savour. 
Mrs. Gladwish thought of her tribe of 
growing children, and their rapid con- 
sumption of food, clothing, and doctor’s 
stuff, and she sighed. Two or three of 
the regular attendants at the prayer- 
meeting fixed their eyes with lively in- 
terest on Jonathan Maxfield; and one 
whispered to another that Seth had 
gotten a good bit o’ cash with his wife, 
and would have more from his father; 
twas always the way. Money makes 
money. Though, rightly considered, it 
was but dross and dust, and riches were an 
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awful snare. And then they obsequiously 
made way for the rich grocer to take a 
seat in their circle, moved, perhaps, by 
compassion for the imminent peril to his 
soul which he was incurring from the pos- 
session of freehold property. 

“Well, I’ll sit down for half an hour,” 
said Jonathan, in his dry way, and took a 
chair near the table accordingly. In fact, 
he was well pleased enough to find him- 
self once more among his old associates, 
and if any embarrassment belonged to the 
relations between himself and Brother 
Jackson, his former pastor, it was certain 
that old Max did not feel it. When a 
man has a profound conviction of his own 
wisdom, supported on a firm basis of 
banker’s books and solid investments, such 
intangible sentimentalities have no power 
to constrain him. Mr. Jackson, perhaps, 
felt some little difficulty in becomingly 
adjusting his manner to the situation, 
being troubled between the desire of 
asserting his dignity in the eyes of his 
flock and his natural reluctance to affront 
a man of Jonathan Maxfield’s weight in 
the world. But he speedily hit on the 
assumption of an unctuous charity and 
toleration, as being the kind of demeanour 
best calculated for the circumstances. 
And perhaps he did not judge amiss. 
“T’m sure,” said he, with a pious smile, 
“it is a real joy to the hearts of the 
faithful, and a good example to the unre- 
generate, to see believers dwelling together 
in unity, however much they may be com- 
pelled to differ on some points, for con- 
science’ sake.” 

“What was it as some one was saying 
jast now about the working of the Lord’s 
spirit?” asked Maxfield, cutting short 
Brother Jackson’s verbal flow of milk 
and honey. 

There was a little hesitation among 
those present, as to who should answer 
this question. To answer it involved the 
utterance of a name which was known 
to be unpleasing in Mr. Maxfield’s ears. 
Mrs. Thimbleby shrank into the back- 
ground; she had a special dread of old 
Jonathan’s stern hard face and manner. 
Richard Gibbs at length answered, 
simply, “We were speaking, Mr. Max- 
field, of David Powell’s preaching in 
Lady-lane and on Whit-meadow.” 

Maxfield pressed his lips together, and 
made an inarticulate sound, which might 
be taken to express contempt or disappro- 
bation, or merely an acknowledgment of 
Gibbs’s information. 





“My! I should like to have been 
there!” exclaimed Mrs. Gladwish. 

“ Well, now,” said Seth Maxfield, ‘my 
wife would walk twenty mile to keep out 
of the way of it. She was quite scared at 
all the accounts we heard.” 

“But what did you hear? And what 
did happen, after all? ” asked Mrs. Glad- 
wish. “I wish you would give us an 
account of it, Mr. Gibbs.” 

“It is hard to give an account of such 
things to them as wasn’t present, ma’am. 
But there was a great outpouring of 

ce.” 

Brother Jackson groaned slightly, then 
coughed, and shook his head. 

“T never saw such a beautiful evening 
for the time of year,” put in one of Glad- 
wish’s apprentices, a consumptive-looking 
lad with bright, dreamy eyes. “And all 
the folks standing in the sunset, and 
the river shining, and the leaves red 
and yellow on the branches—it was a 
wonderful sight ! ” 

“Tt was a wonderful sight!” ejacu- 
lated Gibbs. “There was the biggest 
multitude I ever saw assembled in Whit- 
meadow. There must have been thou- 
sands of people. There were among them 
scoffers, and ungodly men, and seekers 
after the truth, and some that were al- 
ready awakened. Then, women and 
children; they came gathering together 
more and more, from the north, and the 
south, and the east, and the west. And 
there, in the midst, raised up on a high 
bench, so that he might be seen of all, 
stood David Powell. His face was as 
white as snow, and his black hair hung 
down on either side of it.” 

“T thought of John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness,” said the apprentice 
softly. 

“T couldn’t get to stand very near to 
him,” continued Gibbs, “and I thought 
I should catch but little of his discourse. 
But when he began to speak, though his 
voice was fow at first, after a while it 
rose, and grew every moment fuller and 
stronger.” 

“Yes,” said the bright-eyed apprentice, 
“it was like listening to the organ-pipes 
of St. Chad’s; just that kind of tremble 
in it that seems to run all through your 
body.” 

“The man always had a goodish voice,” 
said Brother Jackson. “ But that is a 
carnal gift. "Tis the use we put our 
voices to that is all-important, my dear 
friends.” 
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“He began by prayer,” said Gibbs, 
speaking slowly, and with the abstracted 
air of a man whois not so much endeavour- 
ing to give others a vivid narration, as 
to recall accurately to his own mind the 
things of which he is speaking. “ Yes, 
he began with prayer. He prayed for us 
all there present with wonderful fervour.” 

“ What did he say?” asked Mrs. Glad- 
wish. 

“ Nay, I cannot repeat the exact words.” 

“Can’t you remember, Joel?” per- 
sisted his mistress, addressing the young 
apprentice. 

The lad blushed up, but more, appa- 
rently, from eagerness and excitement 
than bashfulness, as he answered, “ Not 
the very words, ma’am, I can’t remember. 
But it was a prayer that had wings like, 
and it lifted you up right away into the 
heavens. When he left off, I felt as if I 
had been dropped straight down on to 
Whit-meadow out of a cloud of glory.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in all that, 
Brother Jackson ?” said Gladwish, looking 
round. 

“Harm!” echoed Gibbs. “ Why, Mr. 
Gladwish, if you could but have seen the 
faces of the people! And then presently 
he began to call sinners to repentance 
with such power as I never witnessed—no, 
not when he was preaching in our chapel 
two years ago. He spoke of wrath and 
judgment, until the whole field was full of 
the sound of crying and groaning. But 
he seemed continually strengthened, and 
went on, until first one fell, and then 
another. They dropped down, just like 
dead, when the arrows of conviction 
entered their souls. And the cries of 
some of them were awful to hear. Then 
there was weeping, and a kind of hard 
breathing and panting from breasts op- 
pressed with the weight of sin; and then, 
mixed with those sounds, the rejoicing 
aloud of believers, and those who received 
assurance. But through all the preacher’s 
voice rose above the tumalt, and it 
seemed to me almost a manifest miracle 
that he should be able to make himself 
heard so clearly.” 

“ Aye,” said Joel, “it was like a ship 
on the top of the stormy waves; now 
high, now low, but always above the 
raging waters.” 

There was a short silence. Those pre- 
sent looked first at each other and then at 
old Max, who sat motionless and grim, 
with his elbow on the table, and his chin 
resting on his clenched hand. 





“And did you really see any of the 
poor creeturs as was took?” asked Mrs. 
Gladwish of the widow Thimbleby. 

“Took, ma’am ?”’ 

“Took with fits, or whatever it was.” 

“Oh! yes; I see several. There was a 
fine fresh-coloured young man, which is a 
butcher out Duckwell way—Mr. Seth ‘ll 
likely know him—and he dropped down 
just like a bullock. And then he stamped, 
and struggled, and grew an awful dark 
red colour in the face, and tore up the 
grass with his hands; such was the power 
of conviction. And at last he lay like a 
log, and ’twas an hour, or more, before 
he come to. But when he did, he had 
got peace and his burthen was taken 
away, thanks be! ” 

“And there was a girl, too, very poor 
and sickly-looking,” said Joel. ‘ And 
when the power of the Lord came upon 
her she went into a kind of trance. Her 
eyes were open, but she saw nothing. 
Tears were falling down her cheeks, but 
they-were tears of joy; for she kept on 
saying, ‘How Thou hast loved sinners !’ 
over and over again. And there was 
such a smile on her face! When we go to 
Heaven, I expect we shall see the angels 
smile like that!” 

“ And the man himself—the preacher— 
did he seem filled with joy and peace P ” 
asked Jackson, covertly malicious. 

“Why that is the strange thing!” re- 
turned Richard Gibbs, with frank sim- 
plicity. ‘Although he was doing this 
great work, and witnessing the mercies of 
the Lord descend on the people like manna, 
yet Mr. Powell had such a look of deep 
sorrow on his face as I never saw. It 
was a kind of a fixed, hopeless look. He 
said, ‘I speak to you out of a dark dun- 
geon, but you are in the light. Give 
thanks and rejoice, and hasten to make 
your calling and election sure. Those 
who dwell in the blackness of the shadow 
could tell you terrible things.’ ” 

Mrs. Thimbleby wiped away a tear with 
the corner of her shabby black shawl. 
“Ah!” she sighed, “it do seem a hard 
dispensation and a strange one, as him 
who brings glad tidings to so many 
shouldn’t get peace himself. And a more 
angelic creetur’ in his kindness to the 
afflicted never walked this earth. Yet 
he’s a’most always bowed down with 
heaviness of spirit. It do seem strange!” 

Jonathan Maxfield struck the table 
with his fist so hard that the candle- 
sticks standing on it rocked. ‘‘ Strange!” 
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he cried, “it would be strange indeed to 
see anything else! Why this is the work 
of the enemy as plain as possible. Don’t 
tell me! Look at all the years I’ve been 
a member of Christian congregations in 
Whitford—whether in chapel or church, 
it is no matter—and tell me if ever there 
was known such ravings, and fits, and 
Bedlam doings? And yet I suppose there 
were souls saved in my time too! I say 
that Satan is busy among you, puffing up 
one and another with sperritual pride.” 

“ Lord forgive you!” ejaculated Richard 
Gibbs, in a tone of such genuine pity and 
conviction as startled the rest. 

“Lord forgive me, sir!” echoed old 
Max, turning slowly round upon the 
speaker, and glaring at him from under 
his grey eyebrows. 

There was an awe-stricken silence. 

“Our good friend, Richard Gibbs, meant 
no offence, Mr. Maxfield,” said Jackson, 
looking everywhere except into Gibbs’s 
face. 

“T say,” cried Maxfield, addressing the 
rest of the company, and entirely ignoring 
the rash delinquent Gibbs, “that these 
things are a snare and a delusion, and 
the work of the devil. And when them 
of more wisdom and experience than me 
comes forward to speak on the matter, I 
shall be glad to show forth my reasons.” 

“Why, but, brother Maxfield, I don’t 
know now. I don’t feel so sure,” said 
Gladwish, on whom the accounts of 
Powell’s preaching had produced a con- 
siderable effect. ‘‘ There have been cases, 
you know, in the early times of Methodism ; 
and John Wesley himself, you know, was 
ready to believe in the workings of grace, 
as manifested in similar ways.” 

“ Don’t tell me of your David Powells!” 
returned old Max, declining to discuss the 
subject on wide or general grounds, but 
doggedly confining himself to the par- 
ticulars immediately before him. ‘ Don’t 
tell me of a man as is blown out with 
pride and vain glory like a balloon. Did 
I, or did I not, say more’n two year ago, 
that David Powell was getting puffed up 
with presumptuousness ? ” 

There was a low murmur of assent. 
Brother Jackson closed his eyes and 
uttered a deep, long-drawn “ A-a-ah!” 
like a man reluctantly admitting a painful 
truth. 

“Did I, or did I not, say to many 
members of the Society, ‘This man is 
dangerous. He has fallen from grace. 
He is hankering after new-fangled doc- 





trine, and is ramping with red-hot over- 
bearingness ?’” 

“You did, sir,” answered a stout, broad- 
faced man named Blogg, who looked like 
a farmer, but was a linendraper in a 
small way of business. “You said so 
frequently ; I remember your very words, 
and can testify to ’em.” 

This speech appeared to produce a con- 
siderable effect. Mrs. Thimbleby began 
to cry; and, not having an apron at hand, 
threw the corner of her shawl over her 
face. 

“ Did I, or did I not, say that if things 
went on at this kind of rate, I should 
withdraw from the Society ? And did I, 
or did I not, withdraw from it accordin’ ?” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Blogg, “I saw you 
with my own eyes a-coming out of the 
parish church of St. Chad’s, at ten 
minutes to one o’clock in the afternoon 
of the Sunday next following your ut- 
terance of them identical expressions ; 
and cannot deny or evade the truth, bat 
must declare it to the best of my ability, 
with no regard to any human respects, 
but for the ease and liberation of my con- 
science as a sincere though humble pro- 
fessor.” 

There was a general feeling that, in 
some conclusive though mysterious way, 
the linendraper had brought a crushing 
weight of evidence to bear against David 
Powell; and even the preacher’s best 
friends would find it difficult to defend 
him after that! 

Old Max looked round triumphantly, 
and proceeded to follow up the impression 
thus made. “And then I’m to be told,” 
said he, “ that the lunatic doings on Whit- 
meadow are the work of Heavenly powers, 
eh? Come, Gladwish—you’re a man as 
has read theologies and controversies, and 
are acquainted with the history of Wes- 
leyan Methodism as well as most members 
in Whitford—I should like to know what 
arguments you have to advance against 
plain facts—facts known to us all, and 
testified to by Robert Blogg, linendraper, 
now present, and for many years a re- 
spected class-leader in this town?” 

“ Well, but we have plain facts to bring 
forward too,” said Richard Gibbs, with 
anxious earnestness. 

“Task you, Gladwish, what arguments 
you have to bring forward,” repeated 
Maxfield, determinedly repressing any out- 
ward sign of having heard the presump- 
tuous Gibbs. 

“Tf this be not Satan’s doing, I have no 
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knowledge of the words of the devil, and 
I suppose I shall hardly be told that, after 
regular attendance in a congregation of 
Wesleyan Methodists for fifty odd years, 
man and boy! But,” continued the old 
man, after a short silence, which none of 
those present ventured to break, “there’s 
no knowing, truly. These are new-fangled 
days. I cannot say but what I may live to 
hear it declared that I know nothing of 
Satan, nor cannot discern his works when 
I see them !” 

“Nay, father,” said Seth Maxfield, 
speaking now for the first time, in depre- 
cation of so serious.a charge against the 
“new-fangled days,” on which Whitford 
had fallen. “Nay, no man will say that, 
nor yet think it. But my notion is, that 
it may neither be Heaven nor t’other place 
that has much to do with these kind of 
fits and screechings. I believe it to be 
just as Dr. Evans said—and he a Welsh- 
man himself, you’ll remember—when he 
first heard of these doings of David 
Powell in Wales. Says he, ‘It’s a epi- 
demic,’ says the doctor. ‘A catching kind 
of nervous disease, neither more nor less. 
And you may any of you get it, if you go 
to hear and see the others. Though fore- 
warned is forearmed in such cases,’ says 
the doctor. ‘And the better you under- 
stand the real natur’ of the disorder, the 
safer you'll be from it.’ ” 

Seth was of a materialistic and practical 
turn of mind, and he offered this hypo- 
thesis as an explanation which had ap- 
proved itself to his own judgment (not 
because he thoroughly comprehended Dr. 
Evans’s statements, but rather because of 
the inherent repugnance of his mind to 
accept a supernatural theory about any 
phenomenon, when a natural theory might 
be substituted for it), and also as a neutral 
ground of conciliation, whereon the oppo- 
sing celestial and diabolic partisans might 
meet half way. But it speedily appeared 
that he had miscalculated in so doing. 
Neither the friends, nor the opponents of 
David Powell, would for an instant admit 
any such rationalistic suggestion. It was 
scouted on all hands. And Seth, who had 
no gift of controversy, speedily found him- 
self reduced to silence. 

“Well,” said he, quietly, when he and 


his father rose to go away, “think what 
you please, but I know that if one of my 
reapers was to fall down in the field that 
way, let him be praying or cursing, I 
should consider it a hospital case.” 

“ Good night, Gladwish,” said old Max. 
“Good night, Mrs. Gladwish. I am glad, 
for the sake of all the decent, sober, 
godly members of the society, as this 
firebrand had left it before things came to 
this pass. And I only wish you'd all had 
the gift of clear-sightedness to see through 
him long ago, and cut yourselves off from 
him as I did.” 

Richard Gibbs advanced towards the 
old man with outstretched hand. “I hope, 
Mr. Maxfield,” he said, humbly, “that 
you'll not think I meant any offence to 
you just now. But I was so full of con- 
viction, and you know we can but speak 
the truth to the best of our power. I hope 
you nor any other Christian man will be 
in wrath with me, because we don’t see 
things just alike. I know Mr. Powell is 
always for making peace, for he says 
we many a time fancy we're fighting the 
Lord’s battles, when, in truth, we are only 
desiring victory for our own pride. Any- 
way, I know he would bid me ask pardon 
for a hasty word, if any offence had come 
by it. And so I hope you'll shake 
hands.” 

Jonathan Maxfield took no notice of the 
proffered hand. Neither did he make any 
answer directly. But as he reached the 
door, he turned round and said, “ Well, 
Mr. Jackson, you have your work cut out 
for you, with some of your flock, I doubt. 
Like to like. Iexpect that ranting Welsh- 
man will draw some away from decent 
chapel-going. But them as admires such 
doings are best got rid of, and that 
speedily.” With that he walked off. 

“T think Maxfield was rather hard on 
poor Dicky Gibbs,” said Mr. Gladwish to 
his spouse when they were alone together. 
“He might ha’ shook hands. Dicky came 
forward in a real Christian spirit. Max- 
field was very hard in his wrath.” 

“Well,” returned the virtuous matron, 
“T can’t so much wonder. Having the 
Lord’s forgiveness called down on his 
head in that way! And I don’t know, 
Gladwish, as we should like it ourselves!” 
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